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BOOK I. 


THUCYDIDES, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, how they 
warred against each other; having begun from its very outset, 
with the expectation that it would prove a great one, and 
more worthy! of relation than all that had been before it; in- 
ferring so much, as well from the fact that both sides were at 
the height of all kinds of preparation for it, as also because 
he saw the rest of Greece joining with the one side or the 
other, some immediately, and some intending so todo. For 
this was certainly the greatest movement that ever happened 
amongst the Greeks, and some part of the barbarians, and ex- 
tending, as one may say, even to most nations of the world. For 
the events that preceded this, and those again that are yet 
more ancient, it? was impossible, through length of time, to 
ascertain with certainty ; but“ from such evidence as I am led 


1 Literally, ‘‘ most worthy—of all,” etc. : but this use of the superlative, 
though one of the most common idioms of the Greek language, has not been 
naturalized in our own; notwiths ing Milton’s well-known imitation of 
it, in which he makes Adam the “ est of all Ais sons since born, The 
fairest of her daughters Eve.“ 

2 As he refers, I think, to his own actual investigations on the subject, 
there seems no reason for giving to 3y the hypothetical force, as translators 
have generally done. The same remark applies to the use of the same verb 
in the first sentence of chap. 22, yaAewdv Tiv dxpiBecay abrhy Tov ex Vevey 
Stapynpovsicat jy: and the trath of it appears to be confirmed by the expres- 
sion ¿Pıróvws dé evploxero in the same chapter. 

3 The relative ò is referred by some to exowovrrs, by others to wreraitca: ; 
and in either case it would seem but an ordinary instance of attraction ; 
though Arnold thinks that “ neither of these expressions can be admitted.“ 
I have preferred the latter, both because the participial clause might very na- 
turally be inserted in this parenthetical way; and from reference to a very 
similar passage in the beginning of chap. 20, Ta piv oùv wadaid ToraŬrTa 
evpov, XN Ge mavti An Texunpiw miorevoa. Schafer, as quo 
by Göller, supplies E from the antecedent clause.—ZivuSaiver seems here 
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to trust, on looking back as far as possible, I do not think 
they were great, either with respect to wars or otherwise. 

2. For it is evident, that what is now called Hellas, was not 
of old inhabited in a settled manner; but that formerly there 
were frequent removals, and that each tribe readily left the 
place of their abode, being forced by such as were from time 
to time more numerous. For as there was no traffic, and they 
did not mix with one another without fear, either by sea or 
land; and they each so used what they had as but barely to 
live on it, without having any superfluity of riches, or plant- 
ing their land, (because it was uncertain when another should 
invade them, and carry all away, especially as they had not 
the defence of walls;) and as they thought that they might 
any where obtain their necessary daily sustenance, they made 
little difficulty in removing : and for this cause they were not 
strong, either in greatness of cities, or other resources. And 
the best of the land was always the most subject to these 
changes of inhabitants; as that which is now called Thessaly, 
and Bæotia, and the greatest part of the Peloponnese, (except 
Arcadia, ) and of the rest of Greece whatsoever was most fertile. 
For through the goodness of the land, both the power of some 
particular men growing greater caused factions among them, 
whereby they were ruined; and withal they were more ex- 
posed to the plots of strangers. Attica, at any rate, having 
through the poverty of the soil been for the longest period 
free from factions, was always inhabited by the same people. 
And this which follows is not the least evidence of my asser- 
tion, that it was owing to its migrations that Greece did not 
equally increase in other parts. For such as by war or sedi- 
tion were driven out of the rest of Greece, the most power- 
ful of them retired to Athens, as to a place of security; 
and becoming citizens at a very early period, made the city 
still greater in the number of inhabitants; so that after- 
wards they even sent out colonies into Ionia, as Attica itself 
was not able to contain them. 3. And to me the weakness 
of ancient times is not a little denionstrated by this too. Be- 
fore the Trojan war, Greece appears to have done nothing in 
common ; and, as it seems to me, the whole of it had not as yet 
even this name; nay, before the time of Hellen, the son of Deu- 


to express simply a result, without implying any mes of its fortuitous na- 
ture, as it more commonly does. 
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calion, it does not appear that this appellation existed at all; but 
that in their different tribes, and the Pelasgian to the greatest 
extent, they furnished from themselves the name [of their 
people.]! But when Hellen and his sons had grown strong in 
- Phthiotis, and men invited them for their aid into the other 
cities ; from associating with them, separate communities were 
now more commonly called Hellenes:“ and yet not for a long 
time after could that name prevail amongst them all. And 
Homer proves this most fully; for, though born long after the 
‘Trojan war, he has no where called them all by that name, nor 
indeed any others but those that came with Achilles out of 
Phthiotis; who were the very original Hellenes ; but in his poems 
he mentions Danaans, Argives, and Achæans. Nor again does 
he speak of barbarians ; because neither were the Hellenes, in 
my opinion, as yet distinguished by one common term in oppo- 
sition to that. ‘The several Hellenic communities, then, who 
in the different cities understood each other's language, and 
were d afterwards all so called, did nothing in a body before the 
Trojan war, through want of strength and mutual intercourse. 
Nay, even for this expedition they united [only] because they 
now made more use of the sea. 4. For Minos was the most 
ancient of all with whom we are acquainted by report, that ac- 
quired a navy: and he made himself master of the greater part 
of what is now the Grecian sea ; and both ruled over the islands 
called Cyclades, and was the first that colonized most of them, 
having expelled the Carians, and established his own sons in 
them as governors; and, as was natural, he swept piracy 
from the sea as much as he could, for the better coming in to 
him of his revenues. 5. For the Grecians in old time, and of 
the barbarians both those on the continent who lived near the 
sea, and all who inhabited islands, after they began to cross 
over more commonly to one another in ships, turned to piracy, 


1 i, e. there were different tribes, of which the Pelasgian was the predo- 
minant one, called by their different names, instead of being all compre- 
hended under one, as they were afterwards. Or it may refer to the gradual 
formation of such gen names even at that early period, by one tribe ex- 
tending its own appellation to others. 

3 For a striking instance of such a change in the langage of a barbarian 

le at a much later period, I may refer to the inhabitants of the Am- 
Sochian Argos, of whom Thucydides says, II. 68, MHG Thy viv 
3 80 TOTe WowTov and Tov Aurpaxtwrayv Evvorxneavrwy' ol d ANo: 


ot BapBapol Eloy. 
Ken Fee wate on this difficult passage. 
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under the conduct of their most powerful men, with a view both 
to their own gain, and to maintenance for the needy ; and falling 
upon towns that were unfortified, and inhabited like villages,' 
they rifled them, and made most of their livelihood by this 
means; as this employment did not yet involve any disgrace, 
but rather brought with it even somewhat of glory. This is 
shown by some that dwell on the continent even at the pre- 
sent day, with whom it is an honour to perform this cleverly ; 
and by the ancient poets, who introduce men asking the ques- 
tion of such as sail to their coasts, in all cases alike, whether 
they are pirates: as though neither those of whom they in 
quire, disowned the employment; nor those who were inter- 
ested in knowing, reproached them with it. They also robbed 
one another on the continent; and to this day many parts of 
Greece live after the old fashion; as the Locri Ozolæ, the 
Etolians, and Acarnanians, and those in that part of the con- 
tinent. And the fashion of wearing arms has continued amongst 
these continental states from their old trade of piracy. 6. For the 
whole of Greece used to wear arms, owing to their habitations 
being unprotected, and their communication with each other 
insecure; and they passed their ordinary life with weapons, 
like the barbarians. And those parts of Greece which still live 
in this way, are a proof of the same mode of life having also 
formerly extended to all. Now the Athenians were the first 
who laid down their armour, and by a more easy style of life 
changed to greater luxury. And the elders of their rich men 
no long time ago ceased wearing from delicacy linen tunics, and 
binding up a knot of the hair on their heads with a tie of 
golden grasshoppers. Whence also this fashion prevailed for 
a long time with the elders of the Ionians, from their affinity 
to them. But on the contrary, a moderate style of dressing, 
and according to the present mode, was first used by the Lace- 
dæmonians; and in other respects their wealthier men most 
conformed themselves in their living to the common people. 
And they were the first who stripped themselves, and un- 
dressing in public, smeared themselves with grease,? in their 
gymnastic exercises. And formerly even at the Olympic 
games the combatants contended with girdles round their 


t j. e. in an open and straggling manner. Compare his description of 
Sparta, to which the term was still applicable, chap. 10. 
2 s Pp s 
2 The rude original of the xýpwpna in later times. 
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middle; and it is not many years since it ceased to be so. 
Nay even now amongst some of the barbarians, and especially 
those of Asia, prizes for boxing and wrestling are given, and 
they wear girdles when they contend for them. And in many 
other respects also one might show that the ancient Greeks 
lived in a manner similar to the barbarians of the present age. 

7. Of the cities, again, such as were founded most recently, 
and when there were now greater facilities of navigation, hav- 
ing greater abundance of wealth, they were built with walls 
on the very shores; and occupied isthmuses, with a view both 
to commerce and to security against their several neighbours : 
whereas the old ones, owing to the! long continuance of piracy, 
were built farther off from the sea, both those in the islands 
and those on the mainlands; (for they used to plunder one 
another, and all the rest who lived by the sea without being 
seamen ;) and even to the present day they are built inland. 

8. And the islanders especially were pirates, being Carians 
and Pheenicians. For it was these that had colonized most of 
the islands. And this is a proof of it:—When Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in the course of this war, and all the 
sepulchres of those who had died in the island were taken up, 
above half were found to be Carians; being known by the fashion 
of the arms buried with them, and by the manner in which 
they still bury. But when the navy of Minos was established, 
there were greater facilities of sailing to each other. For the 
malefactors in the islands were expelled by him, at the same 
time that he was colonizing most of them. And the men on 
the sea-coast, now making greater acquisition of wealth, led a 
more settled life: and some of them even surrounded them- 
selves with walls, on the strength of growing richer than they 
had before been. For through desire of gain, the lower orders 
submitted to be slaves to their betters ; and the more powerful, 
having a superabundance of money, brought the smaller cities 
into subjection. And being now more in this state of things, 
some time after they made the expedition against Troy. 

9. And Agamemnon appears to me to have assembled the 
armament because he surpassed the men of that day in power, 
and not so much because he took the suitors of Helen bound 


' Goeller reads dvrioxyovcae instead of dvrioyotcay, which he pronounces 
inexplicable, and interprets it thus, ‘‘ Veteres urbes ob latrocinia, postquam 
diu et restiterunt et perduraverunt, longius a mari condite sunt. 
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by their oaths to Tyndarus. It is said too by those of the 
Peloponnesians who have received the most certain accounts 
by tradition from their forefathers, that Pelops first acquired 
power by the abundance of riches with which he came ftom. 
Asia to men who were in needy circumstances ; and although: 
a new-comer, yet gave his name to the country; ! and that 
afterwards still greater power fell to the lot of his descendants, 
as Eurystheus was killed in Attica by the Heraclidæ, and Atreus: 
was his mother’s brother, and Eurystheus, when going on the 
expedition, intrusted Mycene and the government to Atreus, 
on the ground of their connexion; (he happened to be flying 
from his father on account of the death of Chrysippus:) and 
when Eurystheus did not return again, they say that at the 
wish of the Mycenæans themselves, through their fear of the 
Heraclidæ, and also because he appeared to be powerful, and 
had courted the commons, Atreus received the kingdom of the 
Mycenæans and all that Eurystheus ruled over; and that so 
the descendants of Pelops became greater than those of Per- 
seus. And I think that Agamemnon, from having received this 
inheritance, and from being strong in his navy also at the same 
time to a greater extent than others, assembled and made the 
expedition not so much by favour as by fear. For he appears 
to have both come himself with most ships, and to have furnish- 
ed them for the Arcadians besides; as Homer has also shown, 
if he is sufficient authority for any one,“ and also, in [his ac- 
count of] the transmission of the sceptre, he has mentioned 
that he O’er numerous islands and all Argos ruled.” Now, 
as he lived on the mainland, he would not have been master 
of islands, except those that were adjacent, (and those would 
not be numerous,) if he had not also had some naval force. 
And we must conjecture by this expedition, what was the 
character of those before it. 

10. And as to Mycen having been a small place, or if any 
town in those times appear now to be inconsiderable, this 
would be no certain proof to rest upon, for disbelieving that 
the armament was as large as the poets have said, and as report 
prevails. For if the city of the Lacedæmonians were laid de- 
solate, and the temples and foundations of the public build- 
ings were left, Į think that when a long time had passed by, 


1 Or more literally, “ gave occasion to the naming of the country after him.“ 
? Literally, “‘ s cient to prove it to any one.’ 
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posterity would have great disbelief of their power in propor- 
tion to their fame. (And yet they occupy two of the five 
divisions of the Peloponnese, and take the lead of the whole of 
it, and of their allies out of it in great numbers. Still, as the 
city is neither built closely, nor has sumptuous temples and 
public buildings, but is built in villages, after the old fashion 
of Greece, it would have an inferior appearance.) Whereas 
if the Athenians were to suffer the same fate, I think their 
power would be conjectured, from the appearance of the city 
to the eye, to have been double what it is. It is not there- 
fore right to be ineredulous, nor to look at the appearance of 
cities rather than their power; but to think that that expedi- 
tion was greater indeed than any that were before it, but in- 
ferior to those of the present day; if on this point again we 
must believe the poetry of Homer, which it is natural that he, 
as a poet, set off on the side of exaggeration ; but, neverthe- 
less, even on this view it appears inferior. For he has made 
it to consist of twelve hundred ships, those of the Beotians 
carrying 120 men, and those of Philoctetes 50; meaning to 
show, as I think, the largest and the least; at any rate he has 
made no mention of the size of any others in the catalogue of 
the ships. And that they all were themselves rowers and 
fighting men, he has shown in the case of the ships of Philoc- 
tetes. For he has represented all the men at the oar as bow- 
men. And it is not probable that many supernumeraries 
would sail with them, except the kings and highest officers ; 
especially as they were going to cross the open sea with mu- 
nitions of war; and, on the other hand, had not their vessels 
decked, but equipped, after the old fashion, more like privateers. 
Looking then at the mean of the largest and the smallest ships, 
they do not appear to have gone in any great number, consider- 
ing that they were sent by the whole of Greece in common. 
11. And the reason was not so much scarcity of men as 
want of money. For owing to difficulty of subsistence, they 
took their army the smaller, and such only as they hoped 
would live on the country itself while carrying on the war; 
and when on their arrival they were superior in battle, (and 
that they were so is evident, for they would not else have 
built the fortification for their camp,) they appear not even 
then to have employed all their force, but to have turned to 
the cultivation of the Chersonese, and to piracy, for want of 
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food. And in this way the Trojans, owing to their being 
scattered, the more easily held out! by open force those ten 
years; being a match for those who successively were left 
behind. But if they had gone with abundance of food, and in 
a body had continuously carried through the war, without 
foraging and agriculture, they would easily have conquered 
them in battle, and taken the place; since even though not 
united, but only with the part that was successively present, 
they held out against them. Now by pressing the siege, 
[1 say,] they would have taken Troy both in less time and 
with less trouble; but „through want of money both the un- 
dertakings before this? were weak, and this itself, though 
more famous than the former, is shown by facts? to have been 
inferior to its fame, and to the present report of it, which has 
prevailed by means of the poets. 

12. For even after the Trojan war Greece was still moving 
about, and settling itself;4 so that it could not increase its 
power by remaining at rest. For the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, having taken place so late, caused many revolu- 
tions ; and factions, generally speaking, arose in the states; in 
consequence of which men were expelled, and founded cities. 
For those who are now called Bæotians, being driven out of 
Arne by the Thessalians in the sixtieth year after the taking 
of Troy, settled in what is now called Bœotia, but was before 
called the Cadmean country. (Though there was a division 
of them in this country before, some of whom also joined the 
expedition against Troy.) And the Dorians in the eightieth 
year took possession of the Peloponnese with the Heraclidæ. 
And Greece having with difficulty, after. a long time, en- 
joyed settled peace, and being no longer subject to migrations, 
began to send out colonies; and the Athenians colonized 
Ionia, and most of the islands; and the Peloponnesians, the 
greater part of Italy and Sicily, and some places in the rest of 
Greece.’ But all these places were founded after the Trojan war. 


1 i. e. keeping the field, and not merely Aas yarn from their walls. 

* The plural pronoun in the Greek, is us reference to rà Tpwixd, 
the common term to signify the Trojan war. 

Or, “inferior in the facts.” 

‘i.e. it was not yet settled. Arnold. The old reading, perwxifero, 
would mean, Was changing its place of abode.” 

» The term“ Greece is here used in its widest sense, as including all 
countries that had a Greek population. 
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13. Now when Greece was becoming more powerful, and 
acquiring possession of money still more than before, tyran- 
nies, generally speaking, were established in the cities, from 
the revenues becoming greater; whereas before there had 
been hereditary kingly governments with definite privileges ; 
and Greece began to fit out navies, and they paid more at- 
tention to the sea. Now the Corinthians are said first 
to have managed naval matters most nearly to the present 
fashion, and triremes to have been built at Corinth first in 
Greece. And Aminocles, a Corinthian shipwright, appears 
to have built four ships for the Samians also. Now it is 
about three hundred years to the end of this war from the 
time that Aminocles went to the Samians; and the most an- 
cient sea-fight with which we are acquainted was fought be- 
tween the Corinthians and the Corcyr mans. And from that 
too it is about two hundred and sixty years to the same period. 
For the Corinthians, having their city situated on the isthmus, 
had always possessed an emporium ; as the Greeks of old, both 
those within the Peloponnese and those without, had inter- 
course with each other by land more than by sea, through 
their country: and they were very rich, as is shown even by 
the old poets ; for they gave the title of wealthy to the place. 
And when the Greeks began to make more voyages, having got 
their ships they put down piracy ; and rendered their city rich 
in income of money, as they afforded an emporium both ways. 
And the Ionians afterwards had a large navy in the time of 
Cyrus, the first king of the Persians, and Cambyses his son; 
and while at war with Cyrus, commanded the sea along their 
coast for some time. Polyerates also, tyrant of Samos, in the 
time of Cambyses, having a strong fleet, both made some other 
of the islands subject to him, and took Rhenea and dedicated 
it to the Delian Apollo. And the Phoceans, while founding 
Massalia, conquered the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

14. These were the strongest of their navies. But even 
these, though many generations after the Trojan war, appear 
to have used but few triremes, and to have been still fitted 
out with fifty-oared vessels, and long boats, as that fleet was. 
And it was but a short time before the Median war, and the 
death of Darius, who was king of the Persians after Cambyses, 
that triremes were possessed in any number by the tyrants of 
Sicily and the Corcyræans. For these were the last navies 
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worth mentioning established in Greece before the expedition 
of Xerxes: as the Æginetans and Athenians, and whoever 
else had any, possessed but small ones, and of those the greater 
part fifty-oared vessels; and it was only lately that Themis- 
tocles persuaded the Athenians, when at war with the Ægine- 
tans, and when the barbarian was also expected, to build those 
very ships with which they fought him by sea ; and these were 
not yet decked throughout. 

15. Of such a [deficient] character then were the navies of 
the Greeks, both the ancient ones and those which were built 
afterwards. And yet those who paid attention to them obtained 
the greatest power, both by income of money and dominion over 
others : for they sailed against the islands, and subdued them ; 
especially those who had not sufficient extent of country. But 
as for war by land, from which any power! was acquired, there 
was none. Such as did arise, were all against their several 
neighbours ; and the Greeks did not go out in any foreign ex- 
peditions far from their country for the subjugation of others. 
For they had not ranged themselves with the chief states as 
subjects ; nor, on the other hand, did they of their own ac- 
cord, on fair and equal terms, make common expeditions ; but 
it was rather neighbouring states that separately waged war 
upon each other. But it was for the war carried on at an 
early period between the Chalcidians and Eretrians, that the 
rest of Greece also was most generally divided in alliance with 
one side or the other. 

16. Now to others there arose in other ways obstacles to 
their increase; and in the case of the Ionians, when their 
power had advanced to a high pitch, Cyrus and the Persian 
kingdom, having subdued Crœsus and all within the Halys to 
the sea, marched against them, and reduced to bondage their 
cities on the mainland, as Darius afterwards did even the 
islands, conquering them by means of the fleet of the Phæ- 
nicians. 

17. As for the tyrants, such as there were in the Grecian 
cities, since they provided only for what concerned themselves, 
with a view to the safety of their own persons, and the ag- 
grandizement of their own family, they governed their cities 

1 From the position of the xai here, it seems intended only to make the 


following word more emphatic ; as it is often used, before verbs especially; an 
instance of which occurs in the very next sentence, Seo: xal i-yévorro. 
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with caution, as far as they possibly could; and nothing me- 
morable was achieved by them; [indeed cai except it 
might be against their own several border states. [I speak of 
those in old Greece, | for those in Sicily advanced to a very 
great degree of power. Thus on all sides Greece for a long 
time was kept in check ; so that it both performed nothing illus- 
trious in common, and was less daring as regards individual 
states. 

18. But after the tyrants of the Athenians and those in 
the rest of Greece, (which even at an earlier period! was for 
a long time subject to tyrants,) the most and last, excepting 
those in Sicily, had been deposed by the Lacedæmonians; (for 
Lacedæmon, after the settlement of the Dorians, who now in- 
habit it, though torn by factions for the longest time of any 
country that we are acquainted with, yet from the earliest 
period enjoyed good laws, and was always free from tyrants ; 
for it is about four hundred years, or a little more, to the end 
of this war, that the Lacedsæmonians have been in possession 
of the same form of government; and being for this reason 
powerful, they settled matters in the other states also ;) after,? 
I say, the deposition of the tyrants in the rest of Greece, 
not many years subsequently the battle of Marathon was 
fought between the Medes and Athenians. And in the tenth 
year after it, the barbarians came again with the great arma- 
ment against Greece to enslave. it. And when great dan- 
ger was impending, the Lacedæmonians took the lead of the 
confederate Greeks, as being the most powerful; and the 
Athenians, on the approach of the Medes, determined to leave 
their city, and having broken up their establishments, went 
on board their ships, and became a naval people. And having 
together repulsed the barbarian, no long time after, both those 
Greeks who had revolted from the king, and those who had 
joined in the war [against him], were divided between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. For these states respectively 
appeared the most powerful ; for the one was strong by land, 
and the other by sea. And for a short time the confederacy 
held together; but afterwards the Lacedæmonians and Athe- 


1 i, e. than the Athenians. 

* A common force of dé after a long parenthesis. 

3 Or, “having removed their furniture, the word meaning just the re- 
verse of xatracxevé{ouat. Bloomfield connects it with és ras vais. 
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nians, having quarrelled, waged war against each other with 
their allies: and of the rest of the Greeks, whoever in any 
quarter were at variance, now betook themselves to these. 
So that, from the Persian war all the time to this, making 
peace at one time, and at another war, either with each other 
or with their own revolting allies, they prepared themselves 
well in military matters, and became more experienced from 
going through their training in scenes of danger.“ 

19. Now the Lacedæmonians did not treat? as tributaries 
the allies whom they led, but only took care that they should 
be governed by an oligarchy, in accordance with their own 
interest; whereas the Athenians had in course of time taken 
ships from the states [in their league, | except the Chians and 
Lesbians, and had commanded all to pay a tribute in money. 
And their own separate resources for this war were greater 
than when before they had been in their fullest bloom with 
their entire alliance. i 

20. Such then I found to be the early state of things, 
though it is difficult to trust every proof of it in succession. 
For men receive alike without examination from each other 
the reports of past events, even though they may have hap- 
pened in their own country. For instance, the mass of the 
Athenians think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogiton; and do not know that 


1 4 Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of battle.“ 


rnold. 
3 The fall force of the Greek could not I think be expressed here, (or in 
the next chapter, ripavvoy dvra dwo8aveiv,) without this change of the 
participle into the verb, the original verb of the sentence following in a sub- 
ordinate clause. This is by no means an uncommon construction, and 
Kihner might have added more numerous, and perhaps more apposite ex- 
amples to the single one by which he illustrates it, viz. Soph. El. 346, oõ 
ye Grp, À ppovety xaxws, À Trav piiwy ppovoica uù uvnunv Exe, i. e. 3 
cov iav wn νLu⁴ Exovea (sv) poor? His rule is as follows: Al- 
though the Greeks make great use of the participle to express the accidental 
accompaniments of an action, and thus distinguish it from that action itself, 
yet this is sometimes reversed; the principal action is expressed in the par- 
ticiple as a mere accompaniment, while the accompaniment assumes the 
character of the principal verb of the sentence.“ Gr. Gr. Jelf. 705. 2. In 
Matthie there is not any notice of the construction that I am aware of. The 
same participle, yovres, is used in precisely a similar manner, chap. 144, 
ras Ot Alt,, Sti abrovopous ei, ei kal abrovomuous Exovres towet- 
oducOa: “if we treated them as independent when we made the treaty:’’ 
and by Xenophon, Anab. I. 8. 22. kal wavres òè of T&v Bapbdpwy dpyovTes 
picov éxovres vd alta tyyouvro: occupied the centre—when they led 
on.“ 
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Hippias held the government as being the eldest of the sons of 
Pisistratus, and Hipparchus and Thessalus were his brothers. 
But Harmodius and Aristogiton having suspected that on that 
day, and at the very moment, some information had been given 
to Hippias by their accomplices, abstained from attacking him, 
as being fore-warned ; but as they wished before they were 
seized to do something even at all hazards, having fallen in with 
Hipparchus near the Leocorium, as it is called, while arranging 
the Panathenaic procession, they slew him. And there are 
many other things also, even at the present day, and not such 
as are thrown into oblivion by time, of which the rest of the 
Greeks too have not correct notions ; as, that the kings of the 
Lacedsemonians do not vote with one vote each, but with two; 
and that they have a Pitanensian Lochus ; which never yet ex- 
isted. With so little pains is the investigation of truth pursued 
by most men; and they rather turn to views already formed. 

21. If, however, from the proofs which have been men- 
tioned any one should suppose that things were, on the whole, 
such as I have described them; instead of rather believing 
what either poets have sung of them, setting them off in 
terms of exaggeration, or historians have composed, in lan- 
guage more attractive ! to the ear than truthful, their subjects 
admitting of no proof, and most of them, through length of 
time, having come to be regarded as fabulous—and if he 
should consider that, allowing for their antiquity, they have 
been sufficiently ascertained from the most certain data; he 
would not be mistaken in his opinion. And though men al- 
ways think the war of their own times to be the greatest 
while they are engaged in it, but when they have ceased from 
it, regard earlier events with more admiration ; yet, to such as 
look at it from the facts themselves, this war will evidently 
appear to be greater than those. 

22. And as for what they severally advanced in speaking, 
either when about to go to war, or when already in it, it was 
hard to remember the exact words of what was said; both for 
myself, with regard to what I heard in person, and for those 
who reported it to me from any other quarters: butas I thought 
that they would severally have spoken most to the purpose on 
the subjects from time to time before them, while I adhered as 

1 Literally, “ for listening to; in reference to the public recitation which 


in ancient times was the ordinary mode of publishing works of literature. 
3 Literally, ‘‘ having won their way to the fabulous.” 
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closely as possible to the general sense of what was really said, 
so have I recorded it. But with regard to the facts of what 
was done in the war, I did not presume to state them on hear- 
say from any chance informant, nor as I thought probable 
myself; but those at which I was personally present, and, 
when informed by others, only after investigating them ac- 
curately in every particular, as far as was possible. And it 
was with labour that they were ascertained; because those who 
were present in the several affairs did not give the same ac- 
count of the same things, but as each was well inclined to 
either party, or remembered [the circumstances.| Now, for 
hearing it recited, perhaps the unfabulous character of my 
work will appear less agreeable : but as many as shall wish to 
see the truth of what both has happened, and will hereafter 
happen again, according to human nature—the same or pretty 
nearly so—for such to think it useful will be sufficient. And 
it is composed as a possession for ever, rather than as a prize- 
task to listen to at the present moment. 

23. Now of former achievements, the greatest that was per- 
formed was the Median ; and yet that had its decision quickly, 
in two battles by sea and two by land. But of this war both 
the duration was very long, and sufferings befell Greece in the 
course of it, such as were never matched in the same time. 
For neither were so many cities ever taken and laid desolate, 
some by barbarians, and some by the parties themselves op- 
posed in the war ; (some, too, changed their inhabitants when 
taken ;) nor was there so much banishing of men and blood- 
shed, partly in the war itself, and partly through sedition. 
And things which before were spoken of from hearsay, but 
scantily confirmed by fact, were rendered not incredible; both 
about earthquakes, which at once extended over the greatest 
part of the world, and most violent at the same time; and 
eclipses of the sun, which happened more frequently than was 
on record of former times; and great droughts in some parts, 
and from them famines also; and what hurt them most, and 
destroyed a considerable part—the plague. For all these 
things fell upon them at once along with this war: which the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians began by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce after the taking of Eubœa. As for the reason why 
they broke it, I have first narrated their grounds of complaint 
and their differences, that no one might ever have to inquire 
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from what origin so great a war broke out amongst the Greeks. 
For the truest reason, though least brought forward in words, 
I consider to have been, that the Athenians, by becoming 
great, and causing alarm to the Lacedsemonians, compelled 
them to proceed to hostilities. But the following were the 
grounds of complaints openly alleged on either side, from which 
they broke the truce, and set to the war. 

24. Epidamnus is a city situated on the right hand as you 
sail into the Ionian Gulf; bordering upon it, are the Tau- 
lantii, a barbarian people of IIlyria. It was planted by the 
Corcyrwans, but the leader of the colony was one Phalius, the 
son of Heratoclidas, a Corinthian of the lineage of Hercules, 
who,! according to the ancient custom, was invited for this 
object from the mother city. There were also some of the 
Corinthians, and of the rest of the Doric nation, who joined in 
the colony. In process of time, the city of Epidamnus became 
great and populous; but having for many years together, as is 
reported, been torn by factions arising from a war made upon 
them by the neighbouring barbarians, they were brought low, 
and deprived of the greatest part of their power. But the 
last thing which had taken place before this war was, that the 
commons had driven out the nobles, who, having retired, were 
plundering those in the city both by land and sea, in conjunc- 
tion with the barbarians. The Epidamnians that were in the 
town, being hard pressed, sent ambassadors to Corcyra, as 
being their mother-city, praying the Corcyreans not to stand 
by and see them perish, but to reconcile their exiles to them, 
and to put an end to the barbarian war. And this they en- 
treated in the character of suppliants, sitting down in the 
temple of Juno. But the Corcyreans, not admitting their 
supplication, sent them away again without effect. 25. So 
the Epidamnians, finding that there was no relief for them 
from the Corcyræans, were at a loss how to settle the present 
affair; and sending to Delphi, inquired of the god whether 
they should deliver up their city to the Corinthians, as their 
founders, and try to obtain some aid from them. He answered, 
that they should deliver it to them, and make them their 
leaders. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth, and according 


1 The conjunction é% in this and similar passages merely serves to call for 
the reader's attention. In compliance, you must know, with the ancient 
custom. — Arnold. 
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to the advice of the oracle, gave up their city, declaring how 
the first founder of it was a Corinthian, and what answer the 
oracle had given them; and entreated that they would not 
stand by and see them destroyed, but help them. And the 
Corinthians undertook their defence, both on the ground of 
equity, (as thinking the colony no less their own than the 
Corcyræans,) and also for hatred of the Corcyræans; because, 
although they were their colony, they slighted them. For they 
neither gave! to them the customary privileges in their general 
religious assemblies, nor to any individual Corinthian, ? when 
performing the initiatory rites of sacrifice, as their other colonies 
did; but despised them, as they were both equal in wealth to 
the very richest of the Greeks at that time, and more powerful 
in resources for war, and sometimes prided themselves on 
being even very far superior in their fleet; and on the 
ground of the Phœacians, who were famous in naval matters, 
having before lived in Corcyra. And on this account too they 
prepared their navy with the greater spirit, and were not de- 
ficient in power; for they had 120 triremes when they began 
the war. 26. The Corinthians therefore, having complaints 
against them for all these things, gladly proceeded to send the 
aid to Epidamnus, not only telling whosoever would to go and 
dwell there, but also sending a garrison of Ambraciots, Leu- 
cadians, and their own citizens; which succours marched by 
land to Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthians, for fear of the 
Corcyræans, lest they should be hindered by them in their pas- 

1 The verbs in this and the two following sentences are in the original par- 
ticiples, depending on wapnuédouy, to be understood from the preceding 
sentence. Literally, ‘‘ for they did so by neither giving, | &e. 

2 I have followed the interpretation which Goeller and Arnold give to this 
5 passage, viz. that the words Kop dvôpi depend upon diddvrtes ; 
and that the singular number is introduced with reference to any single Cor- 
inthian who might be present at a sacrifice in Corcyra, and ought therefore, 
according to the usual practice of Greek colonies, to be selected for the 
honourable office of performing the introductory ceremonies; in contradis- 
tinction to the marks of respect that should have been shown to the citizens 
of the mother-country in a more general manner, when the colonists met 
them at any of their public festivals. Bloomfield makes the dative depend 
upon mpokaTapxóuevor, and explains it as signifying ‘‘ in the person of or 
“ by the agency of, but does not give any instance of its being so used else- 
where. His objection to Goeller’s interpretation, as dropping the force of 
the pd. has no weight, as is proved by Arnold’s quotation from Diodorus, 
wpoxataéoxec8at wodéuov, and Goeller’s reference to the ambi s use of 
the more common form xarapyso8a: ; which might have led Thucydides to 


prefix the wpo for the sake of clearness. For a later opinion on this passage, 
see note p. 540. 
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sage by sea. The Corcyreans, on finding that the settlers' 
and the garrison were come to Epidamnus, and that the colony 
was delivered up to the Corinthians, were very angry; and 
sailing immediately thither with twenty-five ships, and after- 
wards with another fleet, commanded them, by way of insult, 
both to recall those whom they had banished, (for the exiles 
of the Epidamnians had come to Corcyra, pointing out the 
sepulchres of their ancestors and their kindred to them, on 
the plea of which they begged that they would restore them, ) 
and to dismiss the garrison sent thither by the Corinthians 
and the settlers. But the Epidamnians gave no ear to them. 
Whereupon the Corcyræans went against them with forty 
ships, together with the banished men, with a view to restore 
them; taking with them the IIlyrians also. And sitting down 
before the city, they made proclamation, that such of the Epi- 
damnians as would, and all strangers, might depart safely ; 
otherwise they would treat them as enemies. But when they 
did not obey them, the Corcyreans proceeded (the place 
being an isthmus) to besiege the city. 

27. Now the Corinthians, when news was brought from 
Epidamnus of its being besieged, immediately began to pre- 
pare an army ; and at the same time proclaimed a colony to 
Epidamnus, and that any one who would might go on a fair 
and equal footing ; and that if any one should not be willing 
to join the expedition immediately, but still wished to have 
a share in the colony, he might stay behind on depositing 
fifty Corinthian drachmas. And there were many both that 
went, and that paid down the money. Moreover, they begged 
the Megareans to convoy them with some ships, in case they 
might be stopped in their passage by the Corcyræans; and 
they prepared to sail with them with eight, and the citizens 
of Pale, in Cephalonia, with four. They also begged the 
Epidaurians, who furnished five, the citizens of Hermione 


one, the Træzenians two, the Leucadians ten, and the Am- 
braciots eight. The Thebans and Phliasians they asked for 


money; and the Eleans both for money and empty ships: 


' while of the Corinthians themselves there were getting ready 
thirty ships, and three thousand heavy- armed. 


28. Now when the Corcyræans heard of this preparation, 


1 Properly, the inhabitants, i. e. those who were sent to inhabit the 
town, l ' 


0 
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they went to Corinth in company with some Lacedemonian 
and Sicyonian ambassadors, whom they took with them, and 
required the Corinthians to recall the garrison and settlers 
that were in Epidamnus, as they had nothing to do with the 
place. But if they laid any claim to it, they were willing to 
submit to trial! in the Peloponnesus before such cities as they 
should both agree on; and to which ever of the two parties 
it should be decided that the colony belonged, they should 
retain it. They were willing also to refer their cause to the 
oracle of Delphi. But they told them not to proceed to war; 
else they would themselves also, they said, be forced by their 
violence to make very different friends from those they already 
had, for the sake of gaining assistance. The Corinthians an- 
swered them, that if they would withdraw their fleet and the 
barbarians from before Epidamnus, they would consult on the 
matter; but till that was done, it was not right that the Epi- 
damnians should be besieged, while they were appealing to 
justice. The Corcyræans replied, that if the Corinthians too 
would withdraw the men they had in Epidamnus, they would 
do so; or they were also content to let the men on both sides 
stay where they were, and to make a treaty till the cause 
should be decided. 

29. The Corinthians did not listen to any of these pro- 
posals; but when their ships were manned, and their con- 
federates had come, having first sent a herald to declare war 
upon the Corcyræans, they weighed anchor with seventy-five 
ships and two thousand heavy-armed, and set sail for Epidam- 
nus to wage war against the Corcyreans. Their fleet was 
commanded by Aristeus the son of Pellichas, Callicrates the 
son of Callias, and Timanor the son of Timanthes; the 
land forces by Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isar- 
chidas the son of Isarchus. After they were come to Actium 
in the territory of Anactorium, where is the temple of Apollo, 
at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, the Corcyreans sent 
forward a herald to them to forbid their sailing against them ; 
and at the same time were manning their ships, having both 


1 % To submit the quarrel to a fair discussion; to offer satisfaction by 
negociation. In their disputes with one another the several Greek states 
acknowledged one common public law, like our law of nations, to which they 
held themselves amenable ; and before they appealed to arms, it was con- 
sidered due to their common blood and common religion, to try to settle their 
differences by a reference to the principles of this law.” —Arnold. 
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undergirded the old ones, so as to make them sea-worthy, 
and equipped the rest. When the herald brought back from 
the Corinthians no peaceable answer, and their ships were 
manned, to the number of eighty sail, (for forty were besieg- 
ing Epidamnus,) they put out against them, and formed 
their line, and engaged them: and the Corcyræans won a de- 
cided victory, and destroyed fifteen ships of the Corinthians. 
It happened likewise the same day, that those too who 
were besieging Epidamnus reduced it to surrender, on con- 
dition that they should sell the strangers, and keep the Cor- 
inthians in bonds, till something else should be determined. 
30. After the battle, the Coreyræans having set up a trophy 
on Leucimna, a promontory of Corcyra, slew the other pri- 
soners they had taken, but kept the Corinthians in bonds. 
Subsequently, when the Corinthians and their allies, after 
being vanquished at sea, were gone home, the Corcyreans were 
masters of the whole sea in those parts, and sailed to Leucas, a 
Corinthian colony, and wasted part of the territory ; and burnt 
Cyllene, the arsenal of the Eleans, because they had furnished 
both money and shipping to the Corinthians. And most of the 
time after the battle they were masters of the sea, and con- 
tinued sailing against and ravaging the allies of the Corinth- 
ians; until,“ on the return of summer, the Corinthians sent 
ships and an army, in consequence of the distress of their allies, 
and formed an encampment on Actium, and about Chimerium 
in Thesprotis, for the protection of Leucas and such other 
states as were friendly to them. The Corcyreans also formed 
an encampment in opposition to them, on Leucimna, both for 
their ships and land-forces. And neither party sailed against 
the other; but remaining in opposite stations this summer, 
at the approach of winter they then each retired homeward. 
31. Now the whole of the year after the sea-fight, and the 
succeeding one, the Corinthians, being indignant about the 
war with the Coreyræans, were building ships, and preparing 
with all their might a naval armament, drawing together 
rowers both from the Peloponnese itself and the rest of Greece, 
by the inducement of the pay they gave. And the Corcy- 


1 The readin tone by Bekker, Göller, and others, wepidyri ro 
Oéper, is sup ify,“ d the remainder of the summer.” For 
the. arguments in 9 9885 of each reading, see the notes of Göller, Arnold, 
and Bloomfield. 4 

c 
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reans, on hearing of their preparations, were alarmed; and 
being in alliance with none of the Greeks, and not having 
enrolled themselves in the league either of the Athenians or of 
the Lacedemonians, they determined to go to the Athenians, 
and make alliance with them, and endeavour to obtain some 
assistance from them. And the Corinthians, on hearing this, 
went themselves also to Athens on an embassy, to prevent the 
addition of the Athenian navy to that of the Corcyræans 
being an impediment to their concluding the war as they 
wished. And an assembly having been convened, they came 
to controversy ; and the Corcyrœans spoke as follows :— 

32. “It is but just, Athenians, that those who without any 
previous obligation, either of great benefit or alliance, come 
to their neighbours, as we now do, to beg their assistance, 
should convince them in the first place, I if possible, that they 
ask what is even expedient ; but if not that, at any rate what 
is not injurious; and in the second place, that they will also 
retain a lasting sense of the favour: and if they establish none 
of these points clearly, they should not be angry if they do 
not succeed. But the Corcyræans have sent us with a con- 
viction that, together with their request for alliance, they 
will show that these points may be relied on by you. Now 
the same policy has happened? to prove inconsistent in your 
eyes, with regard to our request, and inexpedient, with regard 
to our own interest at the present time. For having never 
yet in time past voluntarily become the allies of any party, 
we are now come to beg this of others; and at the same time 
we have, owing to it, been left destitute with regard to the pre- 
sent war with the Corinthians; and what before seemed our 
prudence, viz. not to join in the peril of our neighbour’s views 
by being in alliance with others, has turned out now to be 
evident folly and weakness. In the late sea-fight, indeed, by 
ourselves and single-handed we repulsed the Corinthians. 
But since they have set out against us with a larger force from 


1 This is perhaps the most convenient way of rendering the phrase uáñiora 
név, when used, as it so often is, to draw attention to what appears the best 
thing of all, with el ò ui following for the second best, and answering to 
el du,, d, sometimes expressed, but much more generally implied, in 
the former part of the alternative. Latin writers translate them by maxime 
quidem ” and sin minus.“ 

3 The r pe év is understood here, just as dyrwy is, I. 120.7. See 
Jelf Gr, Gr. 694, obs. 1. 
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the Peloponnese and the rest of Greece, and we see ourselves 
unable to escape by our own power alone; and at the same 
time our peril is great, if we are subjugated by them; we 
must beg assistance both from you and every one else: and it is 
pardonable, if we venture on a course contrary to our former 
non-interference, [which was practised,] not from any evil 
intention, but rather from an error of judgment. 

33. Now if you are persuaded by us, the occurrence of our 
request will be honourable to you in many respects: first, be- 
cause you will be granting the assistance to men who are in- 
jured, and not injuring others: in the next place, by receiving 
men who have their highest interests at stake, you would bestow 
the obligation with testimony [to the fact]! that would, as far 
as possible, be always remembered; and, [ lastly, | we are in pos- 
session of a navy the largest except yours. And consider what 
good fortune is more rare, or what more annoying to the enemy, 
than if that power, the addition of which to yours you would 
have valued above much money and favour, come of its own 
accord, offering itself without dangers and expense ; and more- 
over affording, in the eyes of the world at large, a character for 
goodness, and to those whom you will assist, obligation; and 
to yourselves, strength ; all of which advantages together have 
fallen to the lot of few indeed in the whole course of time: 
and few are there who, when begging alliance, go conferring 
safety and honour on the men whose aid they invoke, no less 
than to receive them. And as for the war in which we should 
be useful, if any of you do not think that it will arise, he is 
deceived in his opinion ; and does not observe that the Lace- 
demonians, through their fear of you, are longing for war; 
and that the Corinthians have power with them, and are hos- 
tile to you, and are now first subduing us with a view to at- 
tacking you, that we may not stand with each other in com- 
mon hostility to them ; and that they may not fail to gain one 
of two advantages, either to injure us, or to strengthen them- 
selves. But it is our business, on the contrary, to be before- 
hand with them, by our offering and your accepting the alli- 


1 i. e. The fact of their having been preserved from such imminent peril 
will be the most enduring record of the obligation under which you have 
thereby laid them.“ Göller explains xaraðsīoðs as being “a metaphor 
taken laying up money in a bank, that it may be drawn out afterwards 
with interest.” 
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ance ; and to plot against them first, rather than to meet their 
plots against us. 

34. But should they say that it is not just for you to receive 
their colonists, let them learn that every colony, if well treated, 
honours its mother-country ; but if wronged, is estranged 
from it ; for they are not sent out to be slaves, but to be on 
the same footing with those who are left at home. And that 
they wronged us, is evident ; for when challenged! to a judicial 
decision respecting Epidamnus, they chose to prosecute the 
charges by war rather than by equity. And let what they 
are doing to us, their kinsmen, be a warning to you, that you 
may both avoid being seduced by them, through any false 
pretence ; and may refuse to assist them, if they ask you in a 
straightforward manner : for he who incurs the fewest regrets 
a gratifying his enemies would continue in the greatest 
safety. 

35. “ But neither will you break the treaty with the Lace- 
dzemonians by receiving us, who are allies of neither party. 
For it is mentioned in it, that whichever of the Grecian states 
is in alliance with no other, it has permission to go to which- 
ever side it may please. And it is hard if these shall be 
allowed to man their ships both from the confederates, and 
moreover from the rest of Greece also, and especially from 
your subjects, while they will exclude us both from our pro- 
posed alliance, and from assistance from any other quarter ; 
and then consider it an injustice if you are persuaded to 
what we request. But much greater fault shall we find with 
you, if we do not persuade you. For us who are in peril, 
and not actuated by any hostile feeling, you will reject ; while 
these men who are thus actuated, and have made the attack, 
you will be so far from restraining, that you will even overlook 
their gaining additional power from your dominions; which 
you should not do; but should either stop their mercenaries 
drawn from your country, or send succour to us also, in what- 
ever way you may be persuaded ; but it were best of all to 
receive us openly, and assist us. And many, as we hinted at 
the beginning, are the advantages we hold forth to you; but 
the greatest of them is, that we both have the same enemies,? 


1 See note on I. 27. 2. 
* Göller observes that we should have expected eloiy here, rather than 
joa; but the construction is confused, and the imperfect jay is to be re- 
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(which is the surest bond,) and those not weak, but able to 
harm such as have stood aloof from them. And as it isa 
naval, and not a land alliance that is offered you, the loss of 
it is not the same; but it were best, if possible,! to allow no 
one else to possess ships; but if not, whoever is strongest in 
them, to have him for your friend. 

36. And whoever thinks that these things which we have 
urged are indeed expedient, but is afraid that through being 
persuaded by them he would break the treaty ; let him know 
that his fear, being attended by strength, will cause greater 
alarm to his enemies; but that his confidence in not having 
received us, being powerless, will be less formidable to his 
foes who are strong ; and also, that it is not about Corcyra 
more than about Athens too that he is deliberating ; and that 
he is not providing the best for her, when for the war that is 
coming, and all but here, he hesitates, from present consider- 
ations, to réceive a country which is made either a friend or a 
foe, with the greatest opportunities [for good or evil]. For 
it lies well for the voyage along shore to Italy and Sicily, 
so as both to prevent a navy from coming thence to the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and to help on its way a fleet from these parts to 
those ; and in other respects it is most advantageous. But the 
shortest summary,“ both for general and particular statements, 
from which you may learn not to give us up, is the following: 
There being? but three navies worth mentioning amongst the 
Greeks, yours, ours, and that of the Corinthians, if you allow 
two of these to come together, and the Corinthians bring us 


ferred to vwrsisrousy, rather than to awodsixvunev. We say, what we said 
before, namely, that we had both the same enemies. — Arnold. 
Arnold says that “ the infinitive moods id and éye.w depend upon a 


verb understood, which is to be borrowed from the p clause: for 
oix poia is the same thing in sense as ob ö uo 75% le m whence 
the verb Eundéper is to be tacitly repeated with what follows.’’— That some 


such impersonal verb is understood is very probable: but is not oùx dyuola 
rather equivalent to obx dpoiws agen opdy) store? Not merely the same 
as it would be in the case of a lan iance, but much greater.“ Compare 
two expressions in I. 143. 3, 4, xal 2\Aa Ooù drò rot lsov peyada X - -xal 
où cli Ex TOD polov ~orat Tishowovyncou pépos Tt Panbivas Kai 1h Ar- 
aiuxny tasav K.T. X. 

2 This is Poppo’s interpretation of the passage, and it is perhaps impossible 
to express its meaning more literally. He considers rois Ẹúuracı and 
ixacroy as neuters. 

3 I have followed the explanation of those who suppose the conjunction 
di to be placed in the apodosis of the sentence. Göller and Poppo supply 
ters from the preceding paQorrs. 
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under their power first, you will have to fight at sea with 
both Corcyrœans and Peloponnesians ; but if you receive us 
you will be able to contend against them with the greater 
number of ships on your side.“! Thus spoke the Corcyrzans ; 
and the Corinthians after them as follows. 

37. Since these Corcyræans have made their harangue, not 
only about receiving them, but also to show that we are acting 
unjustly, and they are unfairly attacked; it is necessary that 
we too should first touch on both these points, and so proceed. 
to the rest of our speech ; that you may know more certainly 
beforehand the grounds of our request, and may with good 
reason reject their petition. Now they say that it was from 
regard to prudence that hitherto they accepted the alliance of 
no party: whereas they adopted this practice for villany, and 
not for virtue ; but from wishing to have no ally or witness 
in their unjust deeds, nor to be put to the blush by calling 
him to their aid. And their city also, lying in a self-sufficient 
position, makes them judges of the injuries they inflict on any 
one, rather than that there should be judges appointed by 
agreement ; because, while they very seldom sail from home 
to their neighbours, they very frequently receive others, who of 
necessity touch there. And herein consists the specious shun- 
ning of confederacies, which they have put forward ; not that 
they may avoid committing injustice with others, but that 
they may commit them by themselves ; and that wherever they 
have the power, they may act with violence ; and where they 
escape observation, they may take unfair advantage; and if 
in any case they have seized on something, they may not be 
put to the blush. And yet, if they were, as they say, honest 
men, the more impregnable they were to their neighbours, 
the more manifestly might they have shown their virtue, by 
giving and taking what was just. 

38. “ But neither to others nor to us are they of such a cha- 
racter ; but although our colonists, they have all along revolted 
from us, and are now making war upon us; saying that they 
were not sent out to be ill-treated. But we say that neither 
did we settle them there to be insulted by them, but to be 


Göller reads ju27épais, making it depend upon rÀsios:, like ro in the 
phrase ro Roe, “ with more ships by ours, —i. e. with all the ad- 
vantage in point of number that our ships would give you. Arnold thinks 
Bekker right in retaining the old reading. ` 
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their leaders, and to be properly respected by them. Our other 
colonies, at least, honour us, and we are very much beloved by 
our colonists ; and it is evident, that if we are pleasing to the 
greater part, we should not, on a right view of the case, be 
displeasing to these alone; nor do we attack them unbecom- 
ingly,! without being also signally injured by them. Even if 
we were in the wrong, it had been honourable for them to have 
yielded to our humour ; but disgraceful for us to have done 
violence to their moderation: but through pride, and power 
of wealth, they have both acted wrongly towards us in many 
other things, and with regard to Epidamnus, which belonged 
to us, when it was ill-treated they did not claim it; but when 
we went to its assistance, they took it by force, and keep it. 
39. And they say, forsooth, that they were before willing 
to have it judicially decided : but with regard to this, it is not 
the man who proposes it with superiority,? and in safety, that 
should be considered to say any thing; but that man, who 
puts alike his actions and words on the same footing,’ before 
he enters on the struggle. But as for these men, it was not 
before they besieged the place, but when they thought that 
we should not put up with it, that they also advanced the 
specious plea of a judicial decision. And they are come hither, 
not only having themselves done wrong there, but now re- 
questing you also to join them, not in alliance, but in injury ; 
and to receive them, when they are at variance with us. But 
then ought they to have applied to you, when they were most 
secure; and not at a time when we have been injured, and 
they are in peril; nor at a time when you, though you did 
not share their power then, will now give them a share of 
your aid; and though you stood aloof from their misdeeds, 
will incur equal blame from us; but they ought long ago to 
have communicated their power to you, and so to have the 
results also in common. [{ As,‘ however, you have had no share 


1 i. e. as we should do, F we were not signally injured by them.—Goller 
takes the éw:orparsvopey in a more general sense, as ex ing the habjtual 
policy of the Corinthians. Neque solemus bellum infarre maano majoris 
patriæ modo, nisi insigni injuria cogimur.” 

2 A secondary ema J of rpoxadtiobat, very common when it is not fol- 
lowed by an accusative of the person with és. See II. 72. 3,5; 73. 1; 74. 1, 2. 

3 i. e. who does not say one orgy Petey do another. Poppo takes loov in 
the sense of equity: “eum, qui is pariter atque oratione æquitatem 
retinet.” 


4 “These words, which are wanting in the text of most of the best MSS., 
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only in the accusations brought against them, so you should 
not participate in the consequences of their actions. | 

40. That we ourselves, then, come with accusations on 
proper grounds, and that these are violent and rapacious, has 
been proved: and that you could not with justice receive them, 
you must now learn. For if it is said in the treaty, that any 
of the states not registered in it may go to whichever side it 
please, the agreement was not meant for those who go to the 
detriment of others; but to any one who, without withdraw- 
ing himself from another, is in need of protection; and who 
will not cause war instead of peace to those who receive him, 
(as they will not do'] if they are wise ;) which would now be 
your case, if not persuaded by us. For you would not only 
become auxiliaries to these, but also enemies to us, instead of 
being connected by treaty; for if you come with them, we 
must defend ourselves against them without excepting you. 
And yet you ought, if possible, to stand aloof from both par- 
ties; or if not that, on the contrary, to go with us against 
them ; (with the Corinthians, at any rate, you are connected 
by treaty ; while with the Corcyreans you were never yet so 
much as in truce ;) and not to establish the law, that we should 
receive those who are revolting from others. For neither did 
we, when the Samians had revolted, give our vote against 
you, when the rest of the Peloponnesians were divided in 
their votes, as to whether they should assist them; but we 
openly maintained the contrary, that each one should punish 
his own allies. For if you receive and assist those who are 
doing wrong, there will be found no fewer of your allies also 
who will come over to us; and you will make the law against 

ourselves, rather than against us. 

41. These, then, are the pleas of right which we have to urge 
to you, sufficiently strong according to the laws of the Greeks ; 
and we have the following advice, and claim on you for favour, 


have been omitted by Bekker, and enclosed in brackets by Goller. Dr. 
Bloomfield defends them, except the single word pévwy, which he gives up 
as unintelligible.” — Arnold. 

1 There is a confusion in the expression, and the words el cwdpovovar 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually expressed, which 
is suggested as it were parenthetically to the writer’s mind, but which he 
did not set down in words: if written at length it would run thus; The 
benefit of the treaty was intended for such only as should not involve those 
who received them in war, (as, if you are wise, you will take care that these 
men do not involve you.“) — Arnold. . 
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which, being not enemies so as to hurt you, nor, on the other 
hand, such friends as to be very intimate with you, we say ought 
to be repaid to us at the present time. For once, when you were 
in want of long ships for the war with the Æginetans, before 
that with the Medes, you received from the Corinthians 
twenty ships. And this service, and that with regard to the 
Samians, namely, that it was through us that the Pelopon- 
nesians did not assist them, gave you the mastery of the Ægi- 
netans, and the chastisement of the Samians: and it took 
place in those critical times in which men, when proceeding 
against their enemies, are most regardless of every thing be- 
sides victory.! For they esteem him a friend who assists 
them, even though he may before have been an enemy; and 
him a foe who opposes them, though he may have happened 
to be a friend ; nay they even mismanage their own affairs for 
the sake of their animosity at the moment. 

42. “Thinking then of these things, and each younger man 
having learned them from some one older, let him resolve to 
requite us with the like, and not deem that these things are 
justly urged, but that others are expedient in case of his going 
to war. For expediency most attends that line of conduct in 
which one does least wrong. And as for the? coming of the 
war, frightening you with which the Corcyreans bid you 
commit injustice, it lies as yet, in uncertainty; and it is not 
worth while, through being excited by it, to incur a certain 
enmity with the Corinthians, immediate, and not coming ; 
but rather it were prudent to remove somewhat of our before 
existing suspicion on account of the Megareans. For the latest 
obligation, when well timed, even though it may be compara- 
tively small, has power to wipe out a greater subject of com- 
plaint. And be not induced by the fact that it is a great 
naval alliance that they offer you. For not to injure your 
equalsis a power more to be relied on, than, through being 
buoyed up by momentary appearances, to gain an unfair advan- 
tage by a perilous course. 

43. We then, having fallen under the rule which we pro- 
pounded ourselves at Lacedæmon, that every one should 


1 Or, “ in comparison with victory.” 
2 Ref to these words of the Corcyreans, dray is rdv uéddXovra xal 
So ob wapovra e rd abr repioxoney ivdotdtn ywplov mposa- 


eiu; c. T. X. Chap. 3 
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punish his own allies, now claim to receive the same from you; 
and not that you, after being benefited by our vote, should 
harm us by yours. Make us then a fair return; knowing 
that this is that very crisis, in which he that helps is most 
a friend, and he that opposes, a foe. And for these Corcy- 
rans, neither receive them as allies in spite of us, nor help 
them in doing wrong. By thus acting, you will both do what 
becomes you, and advise the best for yourselves.” To this 
effect then did the Corinthians also speak. 

44. Now the Athenians, after hearing both sides, when an 
assembly had been! even twice held, in the former rather 
admitted the arguments of the Corinthians; but in the one 
held the next day they changed their minds, and determined, 
not indeed to make an alliance with the Corcyrœans, so as to 
have the same enemies and friends, (for if the Coreyræans had 
desired them to sail against Corinth, the. treaty with the Pe- 
loponnesians would have been broken by them;) but they 
made a defensive alliance, to succour each other’s country, 
should any one go against Corcyra, or Athens, or their allies. 
For they thought that, even as it was, they should have the 
war with the Peloponnesians; and they wished not to give 
up Corcyra to the Corinthians, with so large a navy as it had, 
but to wear them out as much as possible against each other ; 
that both the Corinthians and the rest who had navies might 
be in a weaker condition when they went to war with them, 
if it should be necessary to do so. And at the same time the 
island appeared to them to lie well in the line of voyage along 
shore to Italy and Sicily. 

45. With such a view of the case the Athenians admitted 
the Corcyreans into alliance; and when the Corinthians had 
departed, they sent ten ships to assist them. The commanders 
of them were Lacedæmonius, the son of Cimon, Diotimus, 
the son of Strombichus, and Proteas, the son of Epiclees. They 
charged them not to engage with the Corinthians, unless they 
should sail against Corcyra, and threaten to land, or against 
any of the places belonging to them; but in that case to 
prevent them to their utmost: and this charge they gave them 
with a view to not breaking the treaty. So the ships arrive 
at Corcyra. 


' The great importance of the subject prevented their deciding in a single 
J. l 
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46. But the Corinthians, when they had made their pre- 
parations, set sail against Corcyra with a hundred and fifty 
ships. There were ten of the Eleans, of the Megareans twelve, 
of the Leucadians ten, of the Ambraciots seven and twenty, 
of the Anactorians one, and of the Corinthians themselves 
ninety. In command of these there were different men for the 
different forces according to their states, and of the Cor- 
inthians, Xenoclides, the son of Euthycles, with four others. 
And when, in their course from Leucas, they made land on 
the continent opposite Corcyra, they came to anchor at Chi- 
merium in the territory of Thesprotis. It! is a harbour, and a 
city named Ephyre lies beyond it, away from the sea, in the 
Elean district of Thesprotis. By it the Acherusian lake empties 
itself into the sea; and into this lake the river Acheron, which 
flows through Thesprotis, empties itself; from which also it 
takes its name. The river Thyamis also flows there, bound- 
ing Thesprotis and Cestrine; and between these rivers the 
promontory of Chimerium rises. The Corinthians then came 
to anchor at that part of the continent, and formed their en- 
campment. 

47. But the Corcyrsans, when they perceived them sailing 
up, manned a hundred and ten ships, which were commanded 
by .Miciades, &simides, and Eurybates; and encamped on 
one of the islands which are called Sybota; and the ten Athe- 
nian ships were with them. And on the promontory of Leu- 
cimna was their land force, and a thousand heavy-armed of 
the Zacynthians, who had come to their assistance. The Cor- 
inthians also had on the mainland many of the barbarians, who 
had joined them to give assistance; for the people in that part 
of the continent have always? been friendly with them. 

48. When the preparations of the Corinthians were made, 
taking three days’ provision, they put out from Chimerium by 
night, with the purpose of engaging ; andin the morning, while 
on their course, they observed the ships of the Corcyræans 

1 Bloomfield, in his new edition, has a long note to prove that it ought to 
be translated there is a harbour, instead of it is: but I cannot see the 
force of his argument ; as the quotation from Colonel Leake, on which he 
chiefly relies, establishes no more than what Arnold had already observed, 
that in sect. 6, the point of Chimerium seems to be distinguished by Thu- 
: 3 2 85 the port of Chimerium; of which he clearly is s ing in 

2 Li “ i i * li ion ever of old 
ie 1 always in former times; like the expression ‘‘ ev 
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out at sea, and sailing against them. And when they saw each 
other, they drew up in opposite lines of battle. On the right 
wing of the Corcyræans were the Athenian ships, but the rest 
of the line they themselves occupied, having formed three squad- 
rons of their ships, which were commanded each by one of the 
three generals. In this way did the Corcyræans form their line. 
On the side of the Corinthians, the Megarean and Ambraciot 
ships occupied the right wing ; in the centre were the rest of 
the allies severally ; while the left wing was occupied by the 
Corinthians themselves with their best sailing ships, opposed 
to the Athenians and the right of the Corcyreans. 

49. As soon as the signals on each side were raised, they 
closed, and fought; both sides having many heavy-armed on 
the decks, and many bowmen and dartmen ; as they were still 
rudely equipped in the old fashion. And the battle was well 
contested ; not so much in point of skill, but more like a land 
‘fight. For whenever they happened to run on board one an- 
other, they did not easily get clear again, owing to the num- 
bers and confusion of the ships ; and because they trusted for 
victory, in a greater measure, to the heavy-armed on deck, 
who set to and fought,' while the ships remained stationary. 
There was no breaking through the line, but they fought with 
fierceness and strength, more than with science. On all sides 
then there was much confusion, and the battle was a disor- 
derly one; and during it the Athenian vessels coming up to 
the Corcyrzans, if they were pressed at any point, struck fear 
into the enemy, but did not begin fighting, as the commanders 
were afraid of the charge given by the Athenians. It was 
the right wing of the Corinthians which was most distressed ; 
for the Coreyræans with twenty ships having routed and pur- 
sued them in a scattered condition to the continent, sailed up 
to their encampment, and having made a descent upon them, 
burnt the deserted tents, and plundered their goods. On that 
side then the Corinthians and their allies were worsted, and 
the Corcyrmans were victorious: but where the Corinthians 
themselves were, on the left, they had a decided victory; as 


1 Bloomfield says that xaracrdyree denotes maintaining the pugna 
stataria,’ fighting hand to hand.“ Such a meaning may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the following words, jovyalovciy ray vey; but I think no- 
thing more is intended than might be otherwise expressed by ie ud xn 
„ Compare the expression xaraorévres érroXéuouv. II. 1; an 
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twenty ships of the Corcyreans, from a number [originally] 
smaller, had not returned from the pursuit. But the Atheni- 
ans, seeing the Corcyræans hard pressed, assisted them now 
more unequivocally ; though at first they refrained from charg- 
ing any vessel; but when the rout had clearly taken place, 
and the Corinthians were lying close on them, then indeed 
every one at length set to work, and there was no longer any 
distinction, but it had come to such urgent necessity, that the 
Corinthians and Athenians attacked each other. 

50. ‘Now when the rout had taken place, the Corinthians did 
not take in tow and haul off the hulls of the vessels which they 
might happen to have sunk,! but turned their attention to the 
men, sailing throughout to butcher, rather than to make prison- 
ers ; and some of their own friends, not being aware that those 
in the right wing had been worsted, they unwittingly killed. 
For as both fleets were numerous, and extended over a wide 
space of the sea; when they closed with each other, they did 
not easily distinguish, who were conquering, or being con- 
quered ; for this engagement, for one of Greeks against 
Greeks, was greater in the number of vessels than any of 
those before it. After the Corinthians had pursued the Cor- 
cyræans to land, they turned their attention to the wrecks, 
and their own dead, and got possession of most of them, so as 
to take them to Sybota, where their land force composed of 
the barbarians had come to their assistance. Now Sybota is 
a desert port of Thesprotis. Having done this, they mustered 
again, and sailed against the Corcyræans, who with their sea- 
worthy ships, and such as were left,? in conjunction with those 
of the Athenians, on their side also sailed out to meet them, 
fearing lest they should attempt to land on their territory. It 
was now late, and the Pæan had been sung by them for the 
advance, when the Corinthians suddenly began to row stern- 
wards, on observing twenty ships of the Athenians sailing up ; 


1 “ Keradvew vaŭv does not mean to sink a np to the bottom, but to 
make her water-logged, so that she was useless, although she did not abso- 
lutely go down. The Greek triremes were so light and so shallow that pre! 
would float in a manner under water, or rather with parts of the vessel sti 
out of water, on which the crew used to take refuge. — Arnold. 

2 « Probabilis est opinio Popponis, rds Aoswas intelligi decem illas naves, 
qu ex 120 navibus Corcyreorum ig steal nam pugnam ingressi erant 
a shld aia (vid. cap. 47. 1) habebant autem universas 120. Vid. cap. 
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which the Athenians had sent after the ten to help them ; 
fearing, (as was the case,) that the Corcyræans might be con- 
quered, and their own ten ships be! too few to aid them. 

51. These, then, the Corinthians having first seen, and sus- 
pecting that they were from Athens, [and were] not merely as 
many as they saw, but more, began to retreat. But by the 
Corcyræans they were not seen, (for they were advancing more 
out of their view,) and they wondered at the Corinthians row- 
ing astern, till some saw them and said, There are ships 
yonder sailing towards us.” Then they also withdrew ; for it 
was now growing dark, and the Corinthians by turning back 
had occasioned the suspension of hostilities. In this way they 
parted from each other, and the battle ceased at night. And 
when the Corcyreans were encamped on Leucimna, these 
twenty ships from Athens, which were commanded by Glauco, 
the son of Leager, and Andocides, the son of Leogoras, com- 
ing on through the dead bodies and the wrecks, sailed up to 
the camp not long after they had been descried. Now the 
Corcyreans (it being night) were afraid they might be ene- 
mies ; but afterwards they recognised them, and they came to 
anchor. 

52. The next day the thirty Athenian ships, and as many 
of the Corcyrœan as were sea-worthy, put out and sailed 
to the harbour at Sybota, in which the Corinthians were an- 
chored, wishing to know whether they would engage. But 
they, having put out with their ships from the land, and 
formed them in line at sea, remained quiet; not intending 
voluntarily to begin a battle, since they saw that fresh ships 
from Athens had joined them; and that they themselves were 
involved in many difficulties, with regard to the safe keeping 
of the prisoners they had on board, and because there were no 
means of refitting their ships in so deserted a place. Nay, they 
were thinking of their voyage home, how they should return ; 
being afraid that the Athenians might consider the treaty to 
have been broken, because they had come to blows, and not 
allow them to sail away. . 

53. They determined therefore to put some men on board 
a skiff and send them without a herald’s wand to the Athe- 
nians, and’make an experiment. And having sent them, 


1 Arnold compares II. 61. ramsi) ùuæv 7 didvora iyxaprepety d EyvwTse; 
and Herodotus VI. 109. dAtiyous yàp elvai orpateg TH Mndwy cupBadréecv. 
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they spoke as follows: You do wrong, Athenians, in be- 
` ginning war, and breaking treaty: for while we are avenging 
ourselves on our enemies, you stand in our way, and raise 
arms against us. Now if your purpose is to stop our sail- 
ing to Corcyra, or wherever else we wish, and if you mean 
to break the treaty,’ then seize us here in the first place, 
and treat us as enemies.” They spoke to this effect, and 
all the army of the Corcyreans that heard them imme- 
diately cried out, Seize them and put them to death!” But 
the Athenians answered as follows: We are neither com- 
mencing war, Peloponnesians, nor breaking the treaty; but 
we have come to assist the Corcyreans here, who are our 
allies. If therefore you wish to sail any where else, we do not 
stop you; but if you sail against Corcyra, or to any of the 
places belonging to them, we shall, to the best of our power, 
not permit it.” 

54. The Athenians having made this reply, the Corinthians 
began to prepare for their voyage homewards, and erected a 
trophy at Sybota on the continent: while the Corcyreans 
took up the wrecks and dead bodies which had been carried 
to them by the current and the wind, which had risen in the 
night, and scattered them in all directions; and erected a 
counter-trophy at Sybota on the island, considering that they 
had been victorious. It was on the following view of the 
case that each side claimed the victory.— The Corinthians 
erected a trophy, as having had the advantage in the battle 
until night, so that they got possession of most wrecks and 
dead bodies; as having no less than a thousand prisoners ; 
and as having sunk more than seventy ships. The Corcy- 
rœans erected a trophy for these reasons ;—because they had 
destroyed about thirty ships; and after the Athenians were 
come, had taken up the wrecks and dead on their side; and 
because the Corinthians the day before had rowed sternwards 
and retreated from them, on seeing the Athenian ships; and 
after they were come,? did not sail out from Sybota to oppose 
them. Thus each side claimed to be victorious. 

1 Aders is the present tense with a kind of future signification, as it often 
has. If you are for breaking,” &c. 

2 Arnold repeats the oi ’A@nvaio: with YA do, and refers to chap. 52. 2, 
which, he thinks, decides that the words are rightly inserted, and that the 


Athenians are the real subject of the verb x.: Poppo puts the words 
in brackets, and Goller omits them altogether. 
D 
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55. As the Corinthians were sailing away homeward, they 
took by treachery Anactorium, which is situated at the mouth 
of the Ambracian Gulf, and was possessed in common by the 
Corcyræans and them; and after establishing in it a Corinthian 
population [only], they retired homewards ; and of the Corcy- 
ræans, eight hundred who were slaves they sold, but two hun- 
dred and fifty they kept in custody, and treated with great atten- 
tion, that on their return they might win over Corcyra to them. 
For most of them happened to be the first men of the city in 
power. Corcyra then in this way outlived the war? with the 
Corinthians ; and the ships of the Athenians returned from it. 
This was the first ground the Corinthians had for their war 
against the Athenians, namely, that in time of peace they had 
fought with them by sea in conjunction with the Corcyræans. 

56. Immediately after this the following disagreements arose 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, to lead them to war. 
While the Corinthians were contriving how to avenge themselves 
on them, the Athenians, suspecting their hostility, ordered the 
Potidæans, who live on the isthmus of Pallene, being colonists 
of the Corinthians, but their own subjects and tributaries, to 
throw down the wall towards Pallene, and give hostages ; and 
to dismiss, and not receive in future, the magistrates? whom 
the Corinthians used to send every year; being afraid that 
they might revolt at the instigation of Perdiccas and the Cor- 
inthians, and lead the rest of their allies Thrace-ward‘ to 
revolt with them. 

57. These precautionary measures with regard to the Po- 
tidæans the Athenians began to adopt immediately after the 
sea-fight at Corcyra. For the Corinthians were now openly 
at variance with them; and Perdiccas the son of Alexander, 
king of the Macedonians, had been made their enemy, though 
he was before an ally and a friend. He became such, be- 


1 i. e. to the exclusion of the Corcyræans, who had before had joint pos- 
session of the town with them. 

2 Or, as Göller interprets it, had the better of the war.“ 

The term Anutoupyoi, or Aayoupyoi, was a title applied to the chief 
magistrates of the Peloponnesiana, expressive of their doing the service of 
the people. —Asclepiades, as quoted by the Scholiast, 8 the preposi- 
tion éwi superfluous. Göller understands it to express an additi or ez- 
tra magistrate, sent by the mother country to act as a colleague to the 
demiurgi appointed by the colonists themselves.“ Arnold. 

“A 17 term applied to the Greek states which lined the northern 
coast of the Egean from Thessaly to the Hellespont.” Arnold. 
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cause the Athenians had made an alliance with his brother 
Philip and Derdas, when acting together against him. And 
being alarmed, he both sent to Lacedemon, and tried to con- 
trive that they might be involved in war with the Peloponne- 
sians, and endeavoured to win over the Corinthians, with a 
view to Potidæa's revolting; and made proposals also to the 
Thrace-ward Chalcidians and the Bottians to join in the re- 
valt, thinking that if he had in alliance with him these places 
on his borders, he should more easily carry on the war in con- 
junction with them. The Athenians perceiving these things, 
and wishing to anticipate the revolt of the cities, as they hap- 
pened to be sending out thirty ships and a thousand heavy- 
armed against his country, with Archestratus, the son of Ly- 
comedes, as general with ten others, gave orders to the 
commanders of the fleet to take hostages of the Potidæans, and 
throw down the wall, and keep a watchful eye over the neigh- 
bouring cities, to prevent their revolting. 

58. Now the Potidæans sent ambassadors to the Athenians, 
to try if by any means they might persuade them to adopt no new 
measures against them; and went also to Lacedæmon in compa- 
ny with the Corinthians, to provide themselves with assistance, 
should it be necessary ; and when, after long negotiating, they 
obtained no favourable answer from the Athenians, but the 
ships commissioned against Macedonia were sailing just as 
much against them; and when the authorities at Lacedæmon 
promised them, that should the Athenians go against Potidea, 
they would make an incursion into Attica; then indeed, at 
that favourable moment, they revolted with the Chalcidians 
and Bottiæans, having entered into a league together. And 
Perdiccas persuaded the Chalcidians to abandon and throw 
down their cities on the sea, and remove inland to Olynthus, 
and make that one city a place of strength for themselves. 
And to those who abandoned them he gave a part of his own 
territory in Mygdonia, round lake Bolbe, to enjoy as long as 
the war with the Athenians lasted. And so, throwing down 
their cities, they removed inland, and prepared for war. 

59. The thirty ships of the Athenians arrived at the Thrace- 
ward towns, and found Potidæa and the rest in revolt: and the 
generals thinking it impossible with their present force to carry 
on war both with Philip and the revolted towns, turned their 
attention to Macedonia, the object for which they were first 
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sent out; and having established themselves there,!“ carried on 
the war in conjunction with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, 
who had invaded the country with an army from the interior. 

60. And at this time, when Potidea had revolted and the 
Athenian ships were cruising about Macedonia, the Corinthi- 
ans, being alarmed for the place, and considering the danger 
to affect themselves, sent volunteers of their own people and 
mercenaries of the rest of the Peloponnesians, sixteen hun- 
dred heavy-armed in all and four hundred light-armed. Their 
general was Aristeus, the son of Adimantus; and it was 
from friendship for him especially that most of the soldiers 
from Corinth joined the expedition as volunteers ; for he was 
always favourably disposed towards the Potidæans. And they 
arrived in Thrace the fortieth day after Potidæa had revolted. 

61. To the Athenians too came immediately the tidings of 
the cities having revolted; and when they found that the 
forces with Aristeus had gone there besides, they sent two 
thousand heavy-armed of their own men and forty ships to 
the revolted towns, with Callias, the son of Calliades, as 
general with four others ; who, on arriving in Macedonia first, 
found that the former thousand had just taken Therme, and 
were besieging Pydna. So they also sat down before Pydna, 
and besieged it; but afterwards, having made terms and a 
compulsory alliance? with Perdiccas, as they were hurried on 
by Potidæa and the arrival of Aristeus there, they withdrew 
from Macedonia; and having gone to Berea, and thence 
turned again [to the coast], (after first attempting the place 
without taking it,) they continued their march by land to 
Potidæa, with three thousand heavy-armed of their own, 
and many of the allies besides, and six hundred horse of the 
Macedonians with Philip and Pausanias. At the same time 
seventy ships were sailing in a line with them. And ad- 
vancing by short marches, they arrived at Gigonus, and pitched 
their camp. 

62. Now the Potidæans and the Peloponnesians with Aris- 
teus, in expectation of the Athenians, were encamped towards 

l i. e. Quum eo venissent, castra posuissent.“ Bauer, as quoted by 
Göller. Or it may mean no more than having set to, as in the passages 
quoted in the note on chap. 49. 3. 

2 i. e. which they only made because they could not help it.“ Compare 


II. 70. 1, Bowoews wip: dvaynxaias, Food which none but a starving man 
would eat.” — Arnold. 
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Olynthus, on the isthmus, and had established their market 
outside the city. As general of all the infantry the allies had 
chosen Aristeus ; of the cavalry, Perdiccas ; for he had broken 
terms again immediately with the Athenians, and was in alli- 
ance with the Potidæans, having appointed Iolaus to repre- 
sent him as commander. The plan of Aristeus was to keep 
his own force! on the isthmus, and watch the Athenians, in 
case of their coming against them ; while the Chalcidians, and 
the allies beyond the isthmus, and the two hundred cavalry 
with Perdiccas, should remain at Olynthus; and when the 
Athenians advanced against his force, they should come up in 
their rear to assist him, and enclose the enemy between them. 
But on the other hand, Callas, the general of the Athenians, 
and his fellow-commanders, despatch the cavalry of the Ma- 
cedonians and a few of the allies towards Olynthus, to prevent 
the troops there from giving any assistance ; while they them- 
selves broke up their camp, and proceeded to Potidæa. And 
when they were at the isthmus, and saw the enemy preparing 
for battle, they also took an opposite position; and not long 
after they began the engagement. And just the wing of 
Aristeus, and such picked troops of the Corinthians and the 
rest.as were around him, routed the wing opposed to them, 
and advanced in pursuit a considerable distance ; but the re- 
maining force of the Potidæans and Peloponnesians was beaten 
by the Athenians, and fled within the wall for refuge. 

63. When Aristeus was returning from the pursuit, seeing 
the rest of the army conquered, he was at a loss which place 
he should risk going to, whether towards Olynthus, or to 
Potidæa. He determined, however, to draw his men into as 
small a space as possible, and at a running pace force his way 
into Potidæa: and he passed along the breakwater through the 
sea, annoyed by missiles [from the Athenian ships], and with 
difficulty; having lost a few men, but saved the rest. Now 
the auxiliaries of the Potideans from Olynthus, (the town is 
about sixty stades off, and within sight,) when the battle was 
beginning, and the signals had been hoisted, advanced a short 
distance to give succour, and the Macedonian horse drew up 
against them to prevent it; but when the victory soon de- 
clared for the Athenians, and the signals had been taken 


1 ExovTi. Constructio ad sensum facta : nam verborum vroõ e 
yroun I i sensus, ac si dixisset res ’Apsore? It.. Göller. 
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down, they retired again within the wall, and the Macedoni- 
ans to the Athenians. So neither side had any cavalry pre- 
sent [in the engagement]. After the battle the Athenians 
erected a trophy, and gave back their dead to the Potidsans 
under truce. There were killed of the Potidæans and their 
allies a little less than three hundred, and of the Athenians 
themselves one hundred and fifty, and Callias their general. 

64. Now against the wall on! the side of the isthmus the 
Athenians immediately raised works, and manned them. But 
that towards Pallene had no works raised against it; for they 
did not think themselves strong enough both to keep a garrison 
on the isthmus, and to cross over to Pallene and raise works 
there; fearing that the Potidæans and their allies might at- 
tack them when divided. And the Athenians in the city, 
hearing that Pallene had no works on it, some time after 
send sixteen hundred heavy-armed of their own, and Phor- 
mio, the son of Asopius, as general; who reached Pallene, 
and setting out from Aphytis,? led his army to Potidæa, 
advancing by short marches, and ravaging the country at the 
same time: and when no one came out to offer him battle, he 
threw up works against the wall on the side of Pallene. And 
thus Potidæa was now besieged with all their power, on both 
sides, and from the sea at the same time by ships that were 
blockading it. 

65. Now Aristeus, when it was surrounded with works, 
and he had no hope of its escape, unless some movement 
from the Peloponnese, or something else beyond their calcula- 
tion, should occur, advised all, except five hundred, to watch 
for a wind and sail out of it, that their provisions might hold 
out the longer; and he was willing himself to be one of those 
who remained. But when he did not persuade them, from a 
wish to provide what was the next best thing to be done, and 
in order that affairs out of the place might proceed in the 
best way possible, he sailed out, without being observed by 
the guard-ships of the Athenians. And remaining amongst 


' Literally, ‘“ having walled off, i. e. cut off by a transverse wall from com- 
munication with the country. The absence of any such wall on the opposite 
side of the city is afterwards expressed by rhv TadAtyny drelytoroy ovcay. 

2 I do not think that more is meant by dpucpevoe in this p than that 
he set out by land from Aphytis, having come with his ships to that place, as 
o the most convenient for his plan of advancing to Potidæa through 

ene. 
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the Chalcidians, he joined in the other measures of the war ; 
and laid an ambuscade near the city of the Sermylians, and 
cut off many of them; and sending to the Peloponnese,' en- 
deavoured to contrive a way in which some assistance might 
be brought. After the works round Potidæa were finished, 
Phormio with his sixteen hundred men proceeded to ravage 
Chalcidice and Bottice, and took some of the towns also. 

66. The Athenians then and Peloponnesians had had 
these previous grounds of complaint against each other ; the 
Corinthians, because Potidæa, which was a colony of their 
own, and men of Corinth and from the Peloponnese in it, 
were being besieged; the Athenians against the Peloponne- 
sians, because they had caused the revolt of a city which was 
their ally and tributary, and had come and openly fought 
with them in conjunction with the Potidæans. The war 
however had not yet positively broken out, but at present 
there was a suspension of hostilities ; for the Corinthians had 
done these things on their own responsibility alone. 

67. When, however, Potidæa was being besieged, they did 
not remain quiet, as they had men in it, and were alarmed for 
the place. And immediately they summoned the allies to 
Lacedzmon, and came and cried out against the Athenians, 
as having broken the treaty, and as injuring the Peloponnese. 
And the Aginetans, though they did not openly send ambas- 
sadors, for fear of the Athenians, yet in secret most of all 
urged on the war in conjunction with them, saying that they 
were not independent according to the treaty. So the Lace- 
dæmonians, after summoning any one of the allies besides, 
who said that in any other respect he had been injured by the 
Athenians, held their ordinary assembly, and told them to 
speak. And others came forward and severally made their 
complaints, and especially the Megareans, who urged no few 
other grounds of quarrel, but most of all their being excluded 
from the ports in the Athenian dominions, and from the Attic 
market, contrary to the treaty. And the Corinthians came 
forward last, after permitting the others first to exasperate the 
Lacedæmonians; and they spoke after them as follows. 

68. The trustiness of your policy and intercourse amongst 


1 The original is a condensed expression, the participle xiux being un- 
derstood, as is evident from chap. 57. 3, where it is expressed, dadiwe Te 
Ewpacosy is Te THY Aaxedaipova winwupy TWS, K. T. X. 
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yourselves, Lacedæmonians, renders you the more distrustful 
with regard to others, if we say any thing [against them]; and 
from this you have a character for sober-mindedness, but betray 
too great ignorance with regard to foreign affairs. For though 
we often forewarned you what injuries we were going to re- 
ceive from the Athenians, you did not gain information re- 
specting what we told you from time to time, but rather sus- 
pected the speakers of speaking for their own private interests. 
And for this reason it was not before we suffered, but when 
we are in the very act of suffering, that you have summoned 
the allies here; amongst whom we may speak with the great- 
est propriety, inasmuch as we have also the greatest com- 
plaints to make, being insulted by the Athenians, and neg- 
lected by you. And if they were an obscure people any 
where! who were injuring Greece, you might have required 
additional warning, as not being acquainted with them ; but 
as it is, why need we speak at any great length, when you see 
that some of us are already enslaved, and that they are plot- 
ting against others, and especially against our allies, and have 
been for a long time prepared beforehand, in case they should 
ever go to war. For they would not else have stolen Corcyra 
from us, and kept it in spite of us, and besieged Potidæa; of 
which places, the one is the most convenient for their deriving 
the full benefit from their possessions Thrace-ward,? and the 
other would have supplied the largest navy to the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

69. “And for these things it is you who are to blame, 
by having at first permitted them to fortify their city after 
the Median war, and subsequently to build the long walls; 
and by continually up to the present time depriving of liberty, 
not only those who had been enslaved by them, but your own 
allies also now. For it is not he who has enslaved them, but 
he who has the power to stop it, but overlooks it, that more 
truly does this; especially if he enjoys the reputation for vir- 
tue as being the liberator of Greece. But with difficulty have 


1 The rov in the original would perhaps be most fully expressed by our 
colloquial phrase, in some corner or other.“ 

2 Arnold translates it, 80 as to give you the full benefit of your do- 
minion in the neighbourhood of Thrace.” But could the Lacedsemonians 
be said to have any such dominion, at any rate before the expedition of Bra- 
sidas ? and does not the I[eXowovrvnaiors in the next sentence seem to be put 
emphatically, as in apposition to the Athenian dominion just alluded to 
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we assembled now, and not even now for any clearly defined 
object. For we ought to be considering no longer whether 
we are injured, but in what way we shall defend ourselves. 
For the aggressors come with their plans already formed 
against us who have not made up our minds; at once, and not 
putting it off.! And we know in what way, and how gradu- 
ally, the Athenians encroach upon their neighbours. -And 
while they think that they are not obeerved through your 
want of perception,“ they feel less confident; but when they 
know that you are aware of their designs, but overlook them, 
they will press on you with all their power. For you alone 
of the Greeks, Lacedsemonians, remain quiet, defending your- 
selves against any one, not by exertion of your power, but by 
mere demonstration of it; and you alone put down the power 
of your enemies, not when beginning, but when growing twice 
as great as it was. And yet you used to have the name of 
cautious ; but in your case the name, it seems, was more than 
the reality. For we ourselves know that the Mede came from 
the ends of the earth to the Peloponnese, before your forces 
went out to meet him as they should have done; and now the 
Athenians, who are not far removed, as he was, but close at 
hand, you overlook ; and instead of attacking them, prefer to 
defend yourselves against their attack, and to reduce your- 
selves to mere chances in struggling with them when in a 
much more powerful condition: though you know that even 
the barbarian was chiefly wrecked upon himself; and that 
with regard to these very Athenians, we have often ere this 
escaped more by their errors than by assistance from you. 
For indeed hopes of you have before now in some instances 
even ruined some, while unprepared through trusting you. 
And let none of you think that this is spoken for enmity, 
rather than for expostulation ; for expostulation is due to 
friends who are in error, but accusation to enemies who have 
committed injustice. 

70. At the same time we consider that we, if any, have 9 
right to administer rebuke to our neighbours, especially as the 


1 Or, “ not merely threatening to attack us,” as uéAAnore is used below. 

s Or, did 55 1 Wa ùuwv may be taken with Ocpcote:, and be ren- 
dered ‘‘ thro our not perceiving it.“ 

Die hee lf, as it were, the rock on which his fortune split. 
6 Perished by his own folly.” —Arnold. 
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differences [between you and them] are great; of which you 
do not seem to us to have any perception, nor to have ever 
yet considered with what kind of people you will have to 
struggle in the Athenians, and how very, nay, how entirely 
different from yourselves. They, for instance, are innovating, 
and quick to plan and accomplish by action what they have 
designed ; while you are disposed to keep what you have, and 
form no new design, and by action not even to carry out what 
is necessary. Again, they are bold even beyond their power, 
and adventurous beyond their judgment, and sanguine in dan- 
gers; while your character is to undertake things beneath 
your power, and not to trust even the sure grounds of your 
judgment, and to think that you will never escape from your 
dangers. Moreover, they are unhesitating, in opposition to 
you who are dilatory; and fond of going from home, in op- 
position to you who are most fond of staying at home: for 
they think that by their absence they may acquire something ; 
whereas you think that by attempting [more] you would do 
harm to what you have. When they conquer their enemies, 
they carry out their advantage to the utmost; and when con- 
quered, they fall back the least. Further, they use their bodies 
as least belonging to them, for the good of their country ;! but 
their mind, as being most peculiarly their pwn, for achieving 
something on her account. And what they have planned but 
not carried out, they think that in this they lose something 
already their own; what they have attempted and gained, 
that in this they have achieved but little in comparison with 
what they mean todo. Then, if they fail in an attempt at 
any thing, by forming fresh hopes in its stead, they supply the 
deficiency : for they are the only people that? succeed to the full 
extent of their hope in what they have planned, because they 
quickly undertake what they have resolved. And in this way 
they labour, with toils and dangers, all their life long ; and least 
enjoy what they have, because they are always getting, and 
think a feast to be nothing else but to gain their ends, and in- 
1 For this use of dM Gr jj compare Homer, Odyss. 20. 346. 
munornper ðt Ia Md A 0 fun 

"Aobsordy yédov wpce .... ol d& yuaBuoior ⁰ 

addorplorow :— 
and Horace’s imitation of it, Sat. 2. 3. 72. 

‘í Cum rapies in jus malis ridentem alienis.” 

2 More literally, ‘‘ possess in the same degree as they hope for.” 
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active quiet to be no less a calamity than laborious occupation. 
So that if any one should sum up their character, by saying, 
that they are made neither to be quiet themselves, nor let the 
rest of the world be so, he would speak correctly. 

71. And yet when such is the character of this state that 
is opposed to you, Lacedæmonians, you go on delaying, and 
think that peace is not most lasting in the case of those men, 
who with their resources do what is right, while as regards 
their feelings, they are known to be determined not to put up 
with it, if they are injured: but you practise fair dealing on 
the principle of neither annoying others, nor being hurt your- 
selves in self-defence. Scarcely, however, could you have 
succeeded in this, though you had lived by a state of congenial 
views: while as it is, your ways, as we just now showed you, 
are old-fashioned compared with them. But, as in the case of 
art, improvements must ever prevail; and though for a state 
that enjoys quiet, unchanged institutions are best; yet, for those 
who are compelled to apply to many things, many a new de- 
vice is also necessary. And for this reason the institutions of 
the Athenians, from their great experience, have been re- 
modelled to a greater extent than yours. At this point then 
let your dilatoriness cease: and now assist us, and especially 
the Potidæans, as you undertook, by making with all speed an 
incursion into Attica; that you may not give up men who are 
your friends and kinsmen to their bitterest enemies, and turn 
the rest of us in despair to some other alliance. And in that 
we should do nothing unjust, in the sight either of the gods 
who received our oaths! or of the men who witness [our con- 
duct|: for the breakers of a treaty are not those who from 
destitution apply to others, but those who do not assist their 
confederates. If, however, you will be zealous, we will stand 
by you; for neither should we act rightly in changing, nor 
should we find others more congenial. Wherefore deliberate 
well, and endeavour to keep a supremacy in the Peloponnese 
no less than your fathers bequeathed to you.” 

72. To this effect spoke the Corinthians. And the Athe- 
nians, happening before this to have an embassy at Lacede- 
mon, and hearing what was said, thought that they ought to 
come before the Lacedæmonians, not to make any defence on 


1 Or, as Arnold, after Reiske and others, explains it, who are capable 
of feeling and observing.” 
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the subject of the charges which the states brought against 
them, but to prove, on a general view of the question, that 
they ought not to deliberate in a hurry, but take more time to 
consider it. They wished also to show how powerful their 
city was; and to remind the older men of what they knew, 
and to relate to the younger what they were unacquainted 
with; thinking that in consequence of what they said, they 
would be more disposed to remain quiet than to go to war. 
So they came to the Lacedemonians,' and said that they also, 
[as the Corinthians had done, | wished to speak to their peo- 
ple, if nothing prevented. They told them to come forward ; 
and the Athenians came forward, and spoke as follows. 

73. “Our embassy was not sent for the purpose of controversy 
with your allies, but on the business on which the state sent us. 
Perceiving, however, that there is no small outcry against us, 
we have come forward, not to answer the charges of the states, 
(for our words would not be addressed to you as judges, either 
of us or of them,) but to prevent your adopting bad counsel 
through being easily persuaded by the allies on matters of 
great importance ; and at the same time with a wish to show, 
on a view of the general argument as it affects us, that we 
do not improperly hold what we possess, and that our state is 
worthy of consideration. Now as to things of very ancient 
date, why need we mention them? since hearsay must attest 
them, rather than the eyes of those who will be our auditors. 
But the Median war, and the deeds with which you yourselves 
are acquainted, we must speak of; though it will be rather 
irksome to us to be for ever bringing them forward : for when 
we performed them, the danger was run for a benefit, of the 
reality of which you had your share; and let us not be de- 
prived of the whole credit, if it is of any service to us, Our 
words, however, will be spoken, not so much for the purpose 
of exculpation, as of testimony, and of showing with what kind 
of a state you will have to contend, if you do not take good 
counsel. For we say that at Marathon we alone stood in the 
van of danger against the barbarian; and that when he came 
the second time, though we were not able to defend ourselves 
by land, we went on board our ships with all our people, and 
joined in the sea-fight at Salamis; which prevented his sail- 

1 i, e. to the government, whose consent was required ‘before they could 
address the assembled people. 
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ing against and ravaging the Peloponnese, city by city, while 
you would have been unable to assist one another against his 
numerous ships. And he himself gave the greatest proof of 
this; for when conquered by sea, thinking that his power was 
no longer what it had been, he retreated as quickly as he 
could with the greater part of his army. 

74. “Such now having been the result, and it having been 
clearly shown that it was on the fleet of the Greeks that their 
cause depended, we contributed the three most useful things 
towards it; viz. the greatest number of ships, the most 
able man as a general, and the most unshrinking zeal. To- 
wards the four hundred ships we contributed not less than 
two parts; ! and Themistocles as commander, who was chiefly 
instrumental of their fighting in the Strait, which most 
clearly saved their cause; and you yourselves for this reason 
honoured him most, for a stranger, of all that have ever gone 
to you. Anda zeal by far the most daring we exhibited, in- 
asmuch as when no one came to assist us by land, the rest as 
far as us being already enslaved, we determined, though we 
had left our city, and sacrificed our property, not even in 
those circumstances to abandon the common cause of the re- 
maining allies, nor to become useless to them by dispersing ; 
but to go on board our ships, and face the danger ; and not to 
be angry because you had not previously assisted us. So then 
we assert that we ourselves no less conferred a benefit upon 
you, than we obtained one. For you, setting out from cities 
that were inhabited, and with a view to enjoying them in fu- 
ture, came to our assistance, [only] after you were afraid for 
yourselves, and not so much for us; (at any rate, when we 
were still in safety, you did not come to us ;) but we, setting 


1 What parts we must suppose the speaker to have referred to in this 
passage, whether quarters or thirds, is much disputed. Didot and Goller 
maintain the former, as being in strict agreement with the statement of He- 
rodotus, who makes the whole fleet to have consisted of three hundred and 
seventy-eight ships, and the Athenian portion of one hundred and eighty. Ar- 
nold, after Bredow and Poppo, supports the other interpretation, and observes, 
that this is not the statement of Thucydides, but of the Athenian orator, 
who is made very characteristically to indulge in gross exaggerations.” See 
his whole note on the passage. Bishop Thirlwall, however, thinks that 
such an exaggeration would have been in very bad taste on such an occa- 
sion; and that Thucydides meant to state the true numbers; “in which, he 
observes, ‘‘if we read rpraxocias for Terp. he would have followed Æschy- 
lus instead of Herodotus, whom indeed it is possible he had not read. Vol. 
2. Append, 4. 
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out from a country which was no more, and running the risk 
for what existed only in scanty hope, bore our full share in the 
deliverance both of you and of ourselves. But if we had be- 
fore joined the Mede through fear for our country, like others, 
or had afterwards had no heart to go on board our ships, con- 
sidering ourselves as ruined men; there would have been no 
longer any need of your fighting by sea without a sufficient 
number of ships, but things would have quietly progressed 
for him just as he wished. 

75. “Do we not then deserve, Lacedæmonians, both for our 
zeal at that time, and the intelligence of our counsel, not to lie 
under such excessive odium with the Greeks, at least for the 
empire we possess? For this very empire we gained, not 
by acting with violence, but through your having been un- 
willing to stand by them to finish the business with the bar- 
barian, and through the allies having come to us, and of their 
own accord begged us to become their leaders: and from 
this very fact we were compelled at first to advance it to its 
present height, principally from motives of fear, then of honour 
also, and afterwards of advantage too. And it no longer ap- 
peared to be safe, when we were hated by the generality, 
and when some who had already revolted had been sub- 
dued, and you were no longer friends with us, as you had 
been, but suspicious of us, and at variance with us, to run the 
risk of giving it up; for those who revolted would have gone 
over to you.! And all may without odium secure their own 
interests with regard to the greatest perils.? 

76. You, at least, Lacedæmonians, have settled to your 
own advantage the government of the states in the Pelopon- 
nese over which you have a supremacy; and if at that time 
you had remained through the whole business, and been dis- 
liked in your command, as we were, we know full well that 
you would have become no less severe to the allies, and would 
have been compelled either to rule with a strong hand, or 
yourselves be exposed to danger. So neither have we done 
any thing marvellous, or contrary to the disposition of man, 
in having accepted an empire that was offered to us, and not 
giving it up, influenced as we are by the strongest motives, 
honour, and fear, and profit; and when, again, we had not 


1 Literally, “ the revolts would have been to you.” 
3 Or, none are grudged securing,” &c. 
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been the first to set such a precedent, but it had always been 
a settled rule that the weaker should be constrained by the 
stronger; and when at the same time we thought ourselves 
worthy of it, and were thought so by you, until, from calcu- 
lations of expediency, you now avail yourselves of the appeal 
to justice; which no one ever yet brought forward when he 
had a chance of gaining any thing by might, and abstained 
from taking the advantage. Nay, all are worthy of praise, 
who, after acting according to human nature in ruling others, 
have been more just than their actual power enabled them to 
be. At any rate we imagine, that if some others had possessed 
our means, they would have best shown whether we are at all 
moderate or not ; though to us there has unfairly resulted from 
our good nature disrepute rather than commendation. 

77. “For from putting up with less than we might have had 
in contract-suits with the allies, and from having made our 
decisions in our own courts on the footing of equal laws, we 
are thought to be litigious. And none of them considers why 
this reproach is not brought against those who have empire in 
any other quarter also, and are less moderate towards their 
subjects than we have been: for those who can act with vio- 
lence have no need besides to act with justice. But they, 
from being accustomed to have intercourse with us on a fair 
footing, if contrary to their notions of right they have been 
worsted in any thing, either by a legal judgment or by the 
power of our empire, even in any degree whatever; they feel 
no gratitude for not being deprived of the greater part [of 
their possessions |, but are more indignant for what is lost, 
than if from the first we had laid aside law, and openly taken 
advantage of them. In that case not even they themselves 
would have denied that it was right for the weaker to yield to 
the stronger. But when injured, it seems, men are more an- 
gry than when treated with violence: for the one case is re- 
garded as an advantage taken by their equal; the other, as 
compulsion by their superior. At least they endured much 
harder treatment than this at the hand of the Medes; where- 
as our rule is thought to be severe ; and naturally so ; for their 
present condition is always irksome to subjects. You, at any 
rate, should you subdue us and possess an empire, would 
hey lose the good-will which you have enjoyed through 
their fear of us; if you have the same views now as you gave 
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symptoms of then, when you led them against the Mede for a 
short time. . For you have institutions by yourselves, distinct 
from the rest of the world; and, moreover, each individual of 
you, on going abroad, neither acts according to these, nor to 
those which the rest of Greece recognises. . 

78. “Deliberate therefore slowly, as on no trifling matters ; 
and do not, through being influenced by other people’s views 
and accusations, bring on yourselves trouble of your own: 
but consider beforehand, previously to your being engaged in 
it, how far beyond calculation is war; for when long pro- 
traeted, it generally comes in the end to depend on chances; 
from which we are equally removed, and run the risk in un- 
certainty as to which way it will turn out. And in going to 
war men generally turn to deeds first, which they ought to do 
afterwards; and when they are in distress, then they have re- 
course to words. We however, being neither ourselves yet 
involved in such an error, nor seeing you in it, charge you, 
while good counsel is still eligible to both sides, not to break 
treaty nor offend against your oaths, but to let our differences 
be judicially settled according to agreement. Else we will 
call to witness the gods who received our oaths, and endeavour 
to requite you for commencing hostilities, in such a way as 
you may set the example.” 

79. Thus spoke the Athenians. After the Lacedæmonians 
had heard from the allies their charges against the Athenians, 
and from the Athenians what they had to say, they made them 
all withdraw, and consulted by themselves on the question be- 
fore them. And the opinions of the majority went the same 
way; viz. that the Athenians were already guilty of injustice, 
and that they ought to go to war with all speed. But Archi- 
damus their king, a man who was considered both intelligent 
and prudent, came forward and spoke as follows. 

80. “I have both myself already had experience in many 
wars, Lacedæmonians, and see that those of you who are of 
the same age [have had it also]; so that one would neither 
desire the business from inexperience, as might be the case 
with most men, nor from thinking it a good and safe one. 
But this war, about which you are now consulting, you would 
find likely to be none of the least, if any one should soberly 
consider it. For against the Peloponnesians and our neigh- 
bours our strength is of the same description, and we can 
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quickly reach our destination in each case. But against men 
who live in a country far away, and besides are most skilful 
by sea, and most excellently provided with every thing else, 
with riches, both private and public, and ships, and horses, 
and heavy-armed, and a crowd of irregulars, such as there is 
not in any one Grecian town beside, and moreover, have many 
allies under payment of tribute; how can it be right to de- 
clare war rashly against these men? and in what do we trust, 
that we should hurry on to it unprepared ? Is it in our ships ? 
Nay, we are inferior to them: but if we shall practise and 
prepare against them, time will pass in the interval. Well 
then, is it in our money? Nay, but we are still more deficient 
in this, and neither have it in the public treasury, nor readily 
contribute it from our private funds. 

81. “Perhaps some one might feel confident because we excel 
them in heavy-armed troops, and in numbers, so that we might 
invade and ravage their land. But they have other land in 
abundance, over which they rule, and will import what they 
want by sea. If, again, we shall attempt to make their allies 
revolt from them, we shall have to assist these also with ships, 
as they are generally islanders. What then will be the cha- 
racter of our war? For if we do not either conquer them by 
sea, or take away the revenues with which they maintain their 
fleet, we shall receive the greater damage ; and at such a time 
it will no longer even be honourable to make peace ; especially 
if we are thought to have begun the quarrel more than they. 
For let us now not be buoyed up with this hope, at any rate, 
that the war will soon be ended, if we ravage their land. Rather 
do I fear that we should bequeath it even to our children: so 
probable is it that the Athenians would neither be enslaved ! 
in spirit to their land, nor, like inexperienced men, be panic- 
stricken by the war. 

82. “TI do not however, on the other hand, tell you to permit 
them, without noticing it, to harm our allies, and not to detect 
them in plotting against us; but I tell you not to take up 
arms at present, but to send and remonstrate; neither show- 
ing too violent signs of war, nor yet that we will put up with 
their conduct; and in the mean time to complete our own 
preparations also, both by bringing over allies, whether Greeks 


1 Compare II. 61. 8. AovAol yàp ppdynue rò aldvidiov. x. J. X. 
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or barbarians, from whatever source we shall receive additional 
strength, either in ships or in money; (for all who, like us, 
are plotted against by the Athenians, may without odium save 
themselves by accepting the aid not only of Greeks, but of 
barbarians also ;) and at the same time let us bring out our 
own resources. And if they listen at all to our ambassadors, 
that is the best conclusion; but if not, after an interval of two 
or three years, we shall then go against them, if we think fit, 
in a better state of defence. And perhaps when they then 
saw our preparation, and our language speaking in accordance 
with it, they might be more disposed to yield, while they had 
their land as yet unravaged, and were deliberating about good 
things still enjoyed by them, and not yet sacrificed. For in 
their land consider that you have nothing else but a hostage ; 
and the more so, the better it is cultivated. You should 
therefore spare it as long as possible, and not, through having 
reduced them to desperation, find them the more difficult to 
subdue. For if we are hurried on by the complaints of our 
allies, and ravage it while we are unprepared, see that we do 
not come off in a manner more disgraceful and perplexing to 
the Peloponnese [than we should wish']. For complaints, 
both of states and individuals, it is possible to settle: but when 
all together have, for their own separate interests, undertaken 
a war, of which it is impossible to know how it will go on, it 
is not easy to effect a creditable arrangement. 

83. And let no one think it shows a want of courage for 
many not at once to advance against one state. For they too 
have no fewer allies who pay them tribute ;? and war is not 
so much a thing of arms as of money, by means of which arms 
are of service; especially in the case of continental against 
maritime powers. Let us first then provide ourselves with 
this, and not be excited beforehand by the speeches of the 
allies ; but as we shall have the greater part of the respon- 
sibility for the consequences either way, so also let us quietly 
take a view of them beforehand, 

84. “ And as for the slowness and dilatoriness which they 
most blame in us, be not ashamed of them. For by hurrying 
[to begin the war | you would be the more slow in finishing it, 
because you took it in hand when unprepared: and at the same 


1 Or the comparative may perhaps be used for the positive. 
These words are only applicable to the allies of the Athenians. 
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time we always enjoy a city that is free and most glorious; and 
it is a wise moderation that can best constitute this. For owing 
to it we alone do not grow insolent in success, and yield less 
than others to misfortunes. We are not excited by the pleasure 
afforded by those who with praise stimulate us to dangers con- 
trary to our conviction ; and if any one provoke us with accusa- 
tion, we are not the more prevailed on through being thus an- 
noyed. We are both warlike and wise through our orderly 
temper: warlike, because shame partakes very largely of mo- 
deration, and courage of shame; and wise, because we are 
brought up with too little learning to despise the laws, and 
with too severe a self-control to disobey them; and are not 
over-clever in useless things, so that while in word we might 
ably find fault with our enemies’ resources, we should not 
go against them so well in deed ;' but are taught to think that 
our neighbours’ plans,? and the chances which befall in war, 
are very similar, as things not admitting of nice distinction in 
language. But we always provide in deed against our adver- 
saries with the expectation of their planning well; and must 
not rest our hopes on the probability of their blundering, but 
on the belief of our own taking cautious forethought. Again, 
we should not think that one man differs much from another, 
but that he is the best who is educated in the most necessary 
things. 

85. “ These practices then, which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, and which we have always retained with benefit, let us not 
give up, nor determine hurriedly, in the short space of a day, 
about many lives, and riches, and states, and honours, but let 
us do it calmly ; as we may do more than others, on account of 
our power. And send to the Athenians respecting Potidea, 
and send respecting those things in which the allies say they 
are injured ; especially as they are ready to submit to judicial 
decision ; and against the party which offers that, it is not right 
to proceed as against a guilty one. But prepare for war at the 


1 Or, should not so well follaw up our words with deeds.”’—The follow- 
ing infinitive voul{erv depends upon wa:devdpevor understood X 

2 J have followed the punctuation and interpretation of Göller and Ar- 
nold in their last edition; though not with a perfect conviction of its cor- 
rectness, as I doubt whether the re has any place before wrapawdncious cal 
taken in this sense. But see Göller's note.—According to Haack and Poppo 
it wonld be, that our neighbours’ plans are very similar to our own, and 
that the chances of war, &c. j 
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same time. For in this you will determine both what is best, 
and what is most formidable to your adversaries.” Archidamus 
spoke to this effect; but Sthenelaidas, who was one of the 
ephors at that time, came forward last, and spoke before the 
Lacedæmonians as follows. 

86. “ As for the long speech of the Athenians, I do not un- 
derstand it; for though they praised themselves a great deal, 
in no part did they deny that they are injuring our allies and 
the Peloponnese. And yet if they were good men then against 
the Medes, but are bad ones now against us, they deserve 
double punishment for having become bad instead of good. 
But we are the same both then and now; and shall not, if we 
are wise, overlook our allies’ being injured, nor delay to assist 
them ; for there is no longer delay in their being ill-treated. 
Others have in abundance riches, and ships, and horses ; but 
toe have good allies, whom we must not give up to the Athe- 
nians, nor decide the question with suits and words, while it 
is not also in word that we are injured; but we must assist 
them with speed and with all our might. And let no one tell 
me that it is proper for us to deliberate who are being 
wronged. It is for those who are about to commit the wrong 
that it is much more proper to deliberate for a long time. Vote 
then, Lacedæmonians, for war, as is worthy of Sparta; and - 
neither permit the Athenians to become greater, nor let us 
betray our allies ; but with the help of the gods let us proceed 
against those who are wronging them.” 

87. Having spoken to this effect he himself, as ephor, put 
the question to the assembly of the Lacedemonians. As 
they decide by acclamation and not by vote, he said that he 
did not distinguish on which side the acclamation was greater ; 
but wishing to instigate them the more to war! by their 
openly expressing their views, he said, Whoever of you, 
Lacedæmonians, thinks the treaty to have been broken, and the 
Athenians to have been guilty, let him rise and go yonder” 
(pointing out a certain place to them); “and whoever does not 
think so, let him go to the other side.” ‘They arose and di- 
vided, and there was a large majority who thought that the 


1 Because individuals might be afraid of openly opposing the popular wish, 
which was decidedly for the war. 

* For another instance of a en 0 of tornu used in the same pregnant 
manner as aviorntw is here, see I. 101. 2. is IO] dréiorneay. 
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treaty had been broken. And having summoned the allies, they 
told them that their own opinion was that the Athenians were 
in the wrong; but that they wished to summon all the allies 
also, and to put it to the vote ; that after general consultation 
they might declare war, if they thought fit. They then, after 
having settled this, returned home; as did the ambassadors of 
the Athenians afterwards, when they had despatched the bu- 
siness they had gone on. This decision of the assembly, that 
the treaty had been broken, was made in the fourteenth year 
of the continuance of the thirty years’ truce, which had been 
concluded after the war with Eubeea. 

88. Now the Lacedsmonians voted that the treaty had 
been broken, and that war should be declared, not so much 
because they were convinced by the arguments of the allies, 
as because they were afraid that the Athenians might attain 
to greater power, seeing that most parts of Greece were 
already under their hands. 

89. For it was in the following manner that the Athenians 
were brought to those circumstances under which they increased 
their power. When the Medes had retreated from Europe after 
being conquered both by sea and land by the Greeks, and those 
of them had been destroyed who had fled with their ships to 
Mycale ; Leotychides, king of the Lacedæmonians, who was 
the leader of the Greeks at Mycale, returned home with the 
allies that were from the Peloponnese; while the Athenians, 
and the allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, who had now re- 
volted from the king, stayed behind, and laid siege to Sestos, 
of which the Medes were in possession. Having spent the 
winter before it, they took it, after the barbarians had evacu- 
ated it; and then sailed away from the Hellespont, each to 
his own city. And the people of Athens, when they found 
the barbarians had departed from their country, proceeded 
immediately to carry over their children and wives, and 
the remnant of their furniture, from where they had put 
them out of the way; and were preparing to rebuild their 
city and their walls. For short spaces of the enclosure were: 
standing ; and though the majority of the houses had fallen, a 
few remained; in which the grandees of the Persians had 
themselves taken up their quarters. 

90. The Lacedæmonians, perceiving what they were about 
to do, sent an embassy [to them]; partly because they them- 
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selves would have been more pleased to see neither them nor any 
one else in possession of a wall; but still more because the allies 
instigated them, and were afraid of their numerous fleet, which 
before they had not had, and of the bravery they had shown in 
the Median war. And they begged them not to build their walls, 
but rather to join them in throwing down those of the cities 
out of the Peloponnese; not betraying their real wishes, and 
their suspicious feelings towards the Athenians ; but represent- 
ing that the barbarian, if he should again come against them, 
would not then be able to make his advances from any strong 
hold, as in the present instance he had done from Thebes ; and 
the Peloponnese, they said, was sufficient for all, as a place to 
retreat into and sally forth from. When the Lacedæmonians 
had thus spoken, the Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, 
answered that they would send ambassadors to them concerning 
what they spoke of; and immediately dismissed them. And 
Themistocles advised them to send himself as quickly as possible 
to Lacedæmon, and having chosen other ambassadors besides 
himself, not to despatch them immediately, but to wait till such 
time as they should have raised their wall to the height most 
absolutely necessary for fighting from; and that the whole 
population in the city, men, women, and children, should build 
it, sparing neither private nor public edifice, from which any 
assistance towards the work would be gained, but throw- 
ing down every thing. After giving these instructions, and 
suggesting that he would himself manage all other matters 
there, he took his departure. On his arrival at Lacedæmon 
he did not apply to the authorities, but kept putting off and 
making excuses. And whenever any of those who were in 
office asked him why he did not come before the assembly, I he 
said that he was waiting for his colleagues ; that owing to some 
engagement they had been left behind ; he expected, however, 
that they would shortly come, and wondered that they were 
not already there. 

91. When they heard this, they believed Themistocles 
through their friendship for him; but when every one else? 

1 Or, “about his not coming, according to Arnold, who objects to the 
common mode of explanation, by understanding dick before dri. 

2 i. e. those who came from Athens, and could therefore speak to the fact. 
` Karnyopotyrwy is thought by some to mean, charging him with the 
fact; but with that signification it would require a genitive case after it, 


(e. g. ch. 95. 7.) and as none is expressed, I have preferred taking it in the 
more general sense. 
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came and distinctly informed them that the walls were build- 
ing, and already advancing to some height, they did not know 
how to discredit it. When he found this, he told them not to 
be led away by tales, but rather to send men of their own 
body who were of good character, and would bring back a cre-. 
dible report after inspection. They despatched them there- 
fore ; and Themistocles secretly sent directions about them to 
the Athenians, to detain them, with as little appearance of it 
as possible, and not to let them go until they themselves had 
returned back; (for by this time his colleagues, Abronychus, 
the son of Lysicles, and Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, had 
also come to him with the news that the wall was sufficient- 
ly advanced ;) for he was afraid that the Lacedemonians, 
when they heard the truth, might not then let them go. So 
the Athenians detained the ambassadors, as was told them; 
and Themistocles, having come to an audience of the Lacedæ- 
monians, then indeed told them plainly that their city was 
already walled, so as to be capable of defending its inhabit- 
ants; and if the Lacedemonians or the allies wished to send 
any embassy to them, they should in future go as to men who 
could discern what were their own and the general interests. 
For when they thought it better to abandon their city and to 
go on board their ships, they said that they had made up their 
minds, and had the courage to do it, without consulting them; 
and again, on whatever matters they had deliberated with them, 
they had shown themselves inferior to none in judgment. And 
so at the present time, likewise, they thought it was better that 
their city should have a wall, and that it would be more expedi- 
ent for their citizens in particular, as well as for the allies in 
general; for it was not possible for any one without equal 
resources to give any equal or fair advice for the common 
good. Either all therefore, he said, should join the confe- 
deracy without walls, or they should consider that the present 
case also was as it ought to be. 

92. The Lacedemonians, on hearing this, did not let their 
anger appear to the Athenians ; (for they had not sent their 
embassy to obstruct their designs, but to offer counsel, they 
said, to their state; and besides, they were at that time on 
very friendly terms with them owing to their zeal against the 


1 Or, as the scholiast explains it, for the good of their state; which is 
adopted by Arnold. 
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Mede ;) in secret, however, they were annoyed at failing in 
their wish. So the ambassadors of each state returned home 
without any complaint being made. 

93. In this way the Athenians walled their city in a short 
time. And the building still shows even now that it was exe- 
cuted in haste; for the foundations are laid with stones of all 
kinds, and in some places not wrought together, but as the 
several parties at any time brought them to the spot: and 
many columns from tombs, and wrought stones, were worked 
up in them. For the enclosure of the city was carried out to 
a greater extent on every side; and for this reason they 
hurried on the work, removing every thing alike. Themis- 
tocles also persuaded them to build the remaining walls of the 
Piræus, (they had been begun by him before, at the time of 
his office as archon, which he had held for a year over the 
Athenians, ) thinking that the site was a fine one, as it con- 
tained three natural harbours; and that by becoming a naval 
people they would make a great advance towards the acqui- 
sition of power. For he was the first who ventured to tell them 
that they must apply closely to the sea; and he began imme- 
diately to assist in paving the way for their empire. It was 
by his advice that they built the walls of that thickness which 
is still seen round the Piræus; for two waggons meeting 
each other brought up the stones. And in the inside there 
was neither rubble nor mortar, but large and square-cut stones 
wrought together, cramped on the outside with iron and lead. 
But only about half of the height he intended was finished. 
For he wished by their great dimensions and thickness to 
keep off the attacks of their enemies; and thought that the 
protection of a few, and those the least efficient troops, would 
be sufficient, while the rest would go on board their ships. For 
to the navy he paid the greatest attention; seeing, I suppose, 
that the approach of the king's forces against them was easier 
by sea than by land: and he considered the Piræus more ser- 
viceable than the upper city, and often advised the Athenians, 
-in case of their ever being hard pressed by land, to go down 
into it, and defy the world with their navy. Thus then the 
Athenians were enclosed with walls, and began to furnish 
themselves with other buildings immediately after the retreat 
of the Medes. 

94. Now Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, was sent out 
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from Lacedsmon as general of the Greeks with twenty ships 
from the Peloponnese ; there sailed with him also the Atheni- 
ans with thirty ships, and a large number of the other allies. 
And they made an expedition against Cyprus, and subdued 
the greater part of it; and afterwards against Byzantium, of 
which the Medes were in possession, and reduced it during 
this period of his command. 

95. But when he was now acting with violence, the rest of 
the Greeks were offended, and especially the Ionians, and 
such as had lately been liberated from the king; and going to 
the Athenians, they begged them to become their leaders, on 
the ground of their relationship ; and not to overlook it in 
Pausanias, if in any case he should treat them with violence. 
The Athenians received their proposals, and attended to them 
with a determination not to overlook it, and to settle all other 
matters as might seem best to them. At this time the 
Lacedæmonians sent for Pausanias, to bring him to account 
for what they had heard of him; for ! many charges were 
brought against him by the Greeks who came to them; and 
it appeared to be an imitation of a tyranny, rather than the 
command of a general. It happened that he was summoned 
at the very time the allies, through their hatred of him, went 
over and ranged themselves with the Athenians, except the 
soldiers from the Peloponnese. So when he came to Lace- 
dæmon, he was censured for the wrongs he had done to any 
one individually ; but was acquitted, as not guilty, on the hea- 
viest charges. (He was especially accused of medizing, and 
it appeared to be most clearly established.) Him they sent 
out no more as commander, but Dorcis and some others with 
him, with no great number of troops; but the allies would no 
longer give up the command to them. On finding this, they 
returned; and the Lacedæmonians sent out no others after 
them; fearing that they might find those who went abroad 
becoming corrupted, just as they saw in the case of Pausanias ; 
and also because they wished to be rid of the Median war, 
and considered the Athenians competent to take the lead, 
and well disposed towards themselves at that time. i 

96. The Athenians having in this way succeeded to the 
command at the wish of the allies, owing to their hatred of 


t Literally, ‘“‘ much guilt was laid to his charge. 
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Pausanias, arranged which of the states were to furnish money 
against the barbarian, and which of them ships: for their 
pretext was to avenge themselves for what they had suffered, 
by ravaging the king’s country. And the office of treasurers- 
of-Greece was then first established by the Athenians; who 
received the tribute, for so the contribution-money was called. 
The first tribute that was fixed was 460 talents. Their 
treasury was at Delos, and their meetings were held in the 
temple. 

97. Now they led the allies at first as possessing independ- 
ence, and deliberating in common councils ; and executed, both 
in the field and in their administration of affairs, between this 
war and the Median, the following undertakings ; which were 
achieved by them against the barbarian, and against their own 
innovating allies, and those of the Peloponnesians who from 
time to time came in contact with them in each matter. I have 
written an account of these events, and made this digression 
from my history, because this subject was omitted by all before 
me; who either wrote the history of Greece before the Median 
war, or of that war itself: and Hellanicus, who did touch on 
them in his Attic history, mentioned them but briefly, and 
not accurately with regard to their chronology. Besides, they 
also afford! an opportunity of showing in what manner the 
empire of the Athenians was established. 

98. In the first place, Eion on the Strymon, of which the 
Medes were in possession, was taken by them after a siege, 
and reduced to slavery, under the command of Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades. In the next place, Scyros, the island in the 
Agean Sea, which was inhabited by Dolopes, was reduced to 
slavery, and colonized by themselves. They had a war also 
with the Carystians, without the rest of the Eubœans joining 
in it; and in course of time they surrendered on conditions. 
With the Naxians, who had revolted,? they afterwards waged 
war, and reduced them after a siege; and this was the first 


1 For an explanation of Zye:, in the sense which I have here given to it, 
see Goller’s note on I. 9. 2. 

* This is perhaps too strong a term to use with reference to this early 
riod of the Athenian sway, in which a@dioracBa: more properly signifies 
‘standing aloof” (or “ retiring”) “ from the confederacy.” I have used 
it, however, for the sake of uniformity; and especially as it is impossible to 
fix on any particular part of the history, at which the original verb and its 
cognate substantive began to be used in the more definite and full meaning 
which they had gradually acquired. 
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‘allied city that was subjugated contrary to the agreement ; 
then the rest, as each happened. 

99. Now there were other reasons for the revolts, but the 
principal were arrears of tribute and ships, and failing (if 
any did so) in military service: for the Athenians strictly 
exacted these things, and were offensive, by using com- 
pulsion to men who were neither accustomed nor willing 
to do hard work. In some other respects also they were no 
longer liked in their government, as they had been ; and while 
they did not join in the service on an equal footing, at the same 
time it was easy for them to bring to subjection those who re- 
volted. And for this the allies themselves were to blame; for 
owing to this aversion to expeditions, the greater part of them, 
to avoid being away from home, agreed to contribute money 
instead of ships as their quota of the expense; and so the fleet 
of the Athenians was increased from the funds which they con- 
tributed, while they themselves, whenever they revolted, found 
themselves unprepared and inexperienced for war. 

100. After this was fought the battle at the river Eury- 
medon in Pamphylia, both by land and sea, between the Athe- 
nians and their allies and the Medes; and the Athenians 
were victorious in both engagements on the same day, under 
the command of Cimon, the son of Miltiades; and took and 
destroyed in all two hundred triremes of the Phcenicians. 
Some time after it happened that the Thasians revolted from 
them, having quarrelled about the marts on the opposite coast 
of Thrace and the mine of which they were in possession. 
And the Athenians, having sailed with their fleet to Thasos, 
gained the victory in a sea-fight, and made a descent on their 
land. About the same time they sent ten thousand settlers of 
their own citizens and the allies to the Strymon, to colonize 
what was then called the Nine Ways, but now Amphipolis; 
and they made themselves masters of the Nine Ways, which 
was held by the Edones ; but having advanced into the in- 
terior of Thrace, were cut off at Drabescus, a town of the 
Edones, by the united Thracians, by whom the settlement of 
the town of Nine Ways was regarded with hostility. 

101. The Thasians, having been conquered in some en- 
gagements, and being invested, called the Lacedæmonians to 
their aid, and desired that they would assist them by invading 
Attica. They promised to do so, without letting the Atheni- 
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ans know, and intended it; but were prevented by the earth - 
quake which took place; on which occasion also they saw the 
Helots, and the Thurians and Œthieans amongst the Fericci, 
establish themselves in revolt at Ithome.? Most of the Helots 
were the descendants of the old Messenians who were en- 
slaved at that time [with which all are acquainted*|: and for 
this reason the whole body of them were called Messenians. 
A war then was commenced by the Lacedæmonians against 
those in Ithome: and the Thasians in the third year of the 
siege came to terms with the Athenians, throwing down their 
wall, and delivering up their ships, and agreeing both to pay 
immediately the sum of money required, and to pay tribute in 
future, and surrendering their mainland towns and the mine, 
102. The Lacedæmonians, when they found the war 
against those in Ithome prolonged, called other allies to their 
aid, and the Athenians also; who went under the command 
of Cimon with no small force. They asked their aid, because 
they were considered to be skilful in conducting sieges: 
whereas in themselves, from the siege having been so pro- 
tracted, there seemed to be a deficiency of this skill; for else 
they would have taken the place by assault. It was from 
this expedition that the first open quarrel arose between the 
Lacedssmonians and Athenians. For the Lacedæmonians, 
when the place was not taken by storm, fearing the boldness 
and innovating spirit of the Athenians—and moreover con- 
sidering that they were of a different race from themselves— 
lest, if they remained, they might at the persuasion of those 
in Ithome attempt some revolution, dismissed them alone of 
all the allies; not letting their suspicion appear, but saying 
that they were no longer in any need of them. The Athe- 
nians, however, knew that they were dismissed, not on the 
more creditable reason assigned, but from some suspicion 
having arisen: and considering it hard usage, and not think- 
ing that they deserved to be so treated by the Lacedæmonians, 
immediately on their return they broke off the alliance which 
they had made with them against the Mede, and became allies 
of the Argives, their enemies. The same oaths also were taken, 
and the same alliance made by both with the Thessalians. 
1 i, e. the inhabitants of the districts adjacent to the capital; or the de- 
5 Achaian N of Laconia in general, as distinct from their 
orian conquerors, the Spartans. For a fuller account of them see Arnold’s 


note, and Appendix 2. 2 See note on ch. 87. *. 
3 These words, explanatory of the rore, are adopted from Göller. 
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103. Those in Ithome, in the tenth year, when they could 
dold out no longer, surrendered to the Lacedæmonians on 
condition of their going out of the Peloponnese under truce, 
and never setting foot on it again; and that if any one were 
caught doing so, he should be the slave of him who caught 
him. The Lacedemonians Gad also before this a Pythian re- 
sponse made to them, to let go the suppliant of Jupiter at 
Ithome.“ So they went out, themselves, and their children, 
and their wives; and the Athenians received them, on the 
strength of the hatred they now felt for the Lacedemonians, 
and settled them at Naupactus, which they had lately taken 
from the Locri Ozolæ who held it. The Megareans also 
came over into alliance with the Athenians, having revolted 
from the Lacedæmonians, because the Corinthians were press- 
ing them with war about the boundaries of their territory. 
And the Athenians received possession of Megara and Pegs, 
and built for the Messenians the long walls from the city to 
Nisa, and themselves manned them. And it was chiefly 
from this that their excessive hatred of the Athenians first 
began to be felt by the Corinthians. 

104. Now Inarus, the son of Psammetichus, the Libyan 
king of the Libyans bordering on Egypt, having his head- 
quarters at Marea, the city above Pharos, caused the greater 
part of Egypt to revolt from king Artaxerxes, and being 
himself made ruler of it, invited the Athenians to his aid. 
They, happening to be engaged in an expedition against Cy- 
prus with two hundred ships of their own and of the allies, 
left Cyprus and came to him; and having sailed up from the 
sea into the Nile, and being masters of the river and two- 
thirds of Memphis, proceeded to hostilities against the third 
division, which is called the White-castle, and in which were 
those of the Persians and Medes who had fied there for re- 
fuge, and those of the Egyptians who had not joined in the 
revolt. 

105. The Athenians, having with their fleet made a descent 
on Hali, had a battle with the Corinthians and Epidaurians, 
and the Corinthians gained the victory. Afterwards the 
Athenians had a sea-fight with the fleet of the Peloponnesians 
off Cecryphalea, and the Athenians gained the victory. After 
this, war having been commenced by the Athenians on the 
/Eginetans, a great sea-fight took place off gina, between 
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the Athenians and the Æginetans, and the allies were present 
on both sides; and the Athenians gained the victory, and 
having taken seventy of their ships, made a descent on the 
country, and besieged them, under the command of Leocrates, 
the son of Stræbus. Then the Peloponnesians, wishing to as- 
sist the Æginetans, sent over to gina three hundred heavy- 
armed, who were before auxiliaries of the Corinthians and 
Epidaurians. And the Corinthians with their allies seized 
the heights of Geranea, and marched down into the Megarid, 
thinking that the Athenians would be unable to succour the 
Megareans, while a large force was absent at Ægina and in 
Egypt; but that if they did assist them, they would raise the 
siege of Ægina. The Athenians, however, did not remove 
the army that was at gina, but the oldest and the youngest 
of those who had been left behind in the city came to Megara 
under the command of Myronides. After an indecisive bat- 
tle had been fought with the Corinthians, they separated, each 
side thinking that they had not had the worst in the action. 
And the Athenians (for they notwithstanding! had the advan- 
tage rather [than their opponents]|) on the departure of the 
Corinthians erected a trophy; but the Corinthians, being re- 
proached by the elder men in the city, made preparations for 
about twelve days after, and went out and proceeded to set up 
a counter-trophy on their side also, as having been victorious. 
And the Athenians, having sallied out from Megara, cut to 
pieces those who were erecting the trophy, and engaged and 
defeated the rest. 

106. The conquered forces commenced a retreat; and a 
considerable division of them, being hard pressed and having 
missed their way, rushed into a field belonging to a private 
person, which had a deep trench enclosing it, and there was 
no road out. The Athenians, perceiving this, hemmed them 
in with heavy-armed in front, and having placed their light- 
armed all round, stoned to death all who had gone in; and 
this was a severe blow for the Corinthians. The main body 
of their army returned home. 

107. About this time the Athenians began also to build 
their long walls down to the sea, both that to Phalerus, and 
that to Pireus. And the Phocians having marched against 


1 i. e. notwithstanding the claim to it made by the Corinthians. 
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the Dorians, the mother- country of the Lacedæmonians, 
[whose towns were] Bœum, and Citinium, and Erineum, and 
having taken one of these places, the Lacedsmonians under 
the command of Nicomedes, the son of Cleombrotus, in the 
stead of Pleistoanax, son of Pausanias, who was yet a minor, 
went to the aid of the Dorians with fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed of their own, and ten thousand of the allies; and having 
compelled the Phocians to restore the town on certain condi- 
tions, they proceeded to return back. Now by sea, if they 
should wish to cross over the Crissean Gulf, the Athenians 
were ready to stop them, having sailed round with a fleet: 
while the march over Geranea did not appear safe for them, 
as the Athenians were in possession of Megara and Pege. 
For Geranea was both [naturally] difficult to cross, and was 
continually guarded by the Athenians : and at that time they 
knew they were going to stop them that way, as well [as 
by sea]. So they determined to wait in Bœotia, and see in 
what way they might march across most safely. They were 
also in some measure urged to this in secret by certain of 
the Athenians, who hoped to put a stop to the democracy, and 
to the long walls that were building. But the Athenians sal- 
lied out against them with all their citizens, and a thousand 
Argives, and the several contingents of the other allies, 
amounting in all to fourteen thousand. They marched against 
them because they thought they were at a loss how to effect 
a passage, and in some measure also from a suspicion of the 
democracy being put down. The Athenians were also joined, 
in accordance with the treaty, by a thousand horse of the 
Thessalians, who went over during the action to the Lace- 
dzemonians. 

108. A battle having been fought at Tanagra in Bæotia, 
the Lacedzmonians and their allies were victorious, and there 
was much bloodshed on both sides. And the Lacedæmonians, 
after going into the Megarid and cutting down the fruit trees, 
returned back home across Geranea and the isthmus: while 
the Athenians, on the sixty-second day after the battle, march- 
ed, under the command of Myronides, against the Bœotians, 
and having defeated them in an engagement at Enophyta, 
made themselves masters of the country of Bœotia and 
Phocis, and demolished the wall of the Tanagræans, and 
took from the Opuntian Locrians their richest hundred men 
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as hostages, and finished their own long walls. The Ægine- 
tans also after this surrendered on condition to the Athenians, 
demolishing their walls, and giving up their ships, and agree- 
ing to pay tribute in future. And the Athenians sailed round 
the Peloponnese under the command of Tolmides, the son of 
Tolmæus, and burnt the arsenal of the Lacedæmonians, and 
took Chalcis, a city of the Corinthians, and defeated the 
Sicyonians in a battle during a descent which they made on 
their land. * 

109. The Athenians in Egypt and their allies were still 
remaining there, and hostilities assumed many different phases 
with them. For at first the Athenians were masters of 
Egypt; and the king sent Megabazus, a Persian, to Lace- 
dæmon with a sum of money, that he might cause the recall 
of the Athenians from Egypt by the Peloponnesians being 
persuaded to invade Attica. But when he did not succeed, 
and the money was being spent to no purpose, Megabazus 
with the remainder of it went back to Asia; and he sent 
Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, a Persian, with a large force; 
who, having arrived by land, defeated the Egyptians and 
their allies in a battle, and drove the Greeks out of Mem- 
phis, and at last shut them up in the island of Prosopis, and 
besieged them in it a year and six months, till by draining 
the canal and turning off the water by another course, he left 
their ships on dry ground, and joined most of the island to the 
mainland, and crossed over and took it on foot. 

110. Thus the cause of the Greeks was ruined, after a 
war of six years: and only a few of many marched through 
Libya and escaped to Cyrene, while most of them perished. 
So Egypt again came under the power of the king, excepting 
Amyrtæus, the king in the marshes, whom they could not 
take owing to the extent of. the fen; and besides, the marsh- 
men are the most warlike of the Egyptians. As for Inarus, 
the king of the Libyans, who had concocted the whole 
business respecting Egypt, he was taken by treachery and 
crucified. Moreover, fifty triremes that were sailing to 
Egypt from Athens and the rest of the confederacy to relieve 
their former force, put in to shore at the Mendesian branch, 
knowing nothing of what had happened: and the land forces 
falling on them from the shore, and the fleet of the Phoenicians 
by sea, destroyed the greater part of the ships: the smaller 
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part escaped back. Thus ended the great expedition of the 
Athenians and their allies to Egypt. 

111. Now Orestes, son of Echecratidas, king of the Thes- 
salians, being banished from Thessaly, persuaded the Athe- 
nians to restore him: and taking with them the Boootians and 
Phocians, who were their allies, the Athenians marched 
against Pharsalus in Thessaly. And they were masters of 
the country, as far as they could be so without advancing far 
from their camp,' (for the cavalry of the Thessalians kept them 
in check,) but did not take the city, nor succeed in any other 
of the designs with which they made the expedition; but 
they returned with Orestes without effecting any thing. Not 
long after this, one thousand Athenians having embarked in 
the ships that were at Pegs, (for they were themselves in 
possession of that port,) coasted along to Sicyon, under the 
command of Pericles, son of Xanthippus, and landed, and de- 
feated those of the Sicyonians who met them in battle. And 
immediately taking with them the Achæans, and sailing 
across, they turned their arms against Eniadæ in Acarnania, 
and besieged it: they did not, however, take it, but returned 
home. 

112. Subsequently, after an interval of three years, a truce 
for five years was made between the Peloponnesians and Athe- 
nians. So the Athenians ceased from prosecuting the war in 
Greece, but made an expedition against Cyprus with two hun- 
dred ships of their own and of the allies, under the command 
of Cimon ; sixty of which sailed from them to Egypt, being 
sent for by Amyrteus, the king in the marshes; while the 
rest besieged Citium. Cimon having died, and there being a 
dearth of provisions, they retired from Citium ; and while sail- 
ing off Salamis in Cyprus, they fought both by sea and land at 
the same time with the Phoenicians and Cilicians ; and having 
conquered in both engagements, returned home, and with them 
the ships that had come back from Egypt. After this, the 
Lacedæmonians waged what is called the sacred war, and 
having taken possession of the temple at Delphi, gave it up to 
the Delphians: and the Athenians again afterwards, on their 


1 Literally, from their arms, i. e. the place where their spears and 
shields were piled.— Arnold observes that 80 uh, like drt unh, dre, ola, &c., 
has grown by usage into a complete adverb, so as to have lost all the gram- 
matical construction which sa would require as an adjective. 
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retiring, marched and took possession of it, and restored it to 
the Phocians. 

113. Some time having elapsed after these things, the 
Bæotian exiles being in possession of Orchomenus, Chæronea, 
and some other places in Boeotia, the Athenians, under the 
command of Tolmides, son of Tolmzus, marched with one 
thousand heavy-armed of their own and the several contin- 
gents of the allies, against these places ; for they were hostile to 
them. Having taken Chæronea, [and reduced it to slavery,’ | 
they were retiring, after placing a garrison in it. But as they 
were on their march, the Beotian exiles from Orchomenus, 
and with them some Locrians and exiles of the Eubœans, 
and all that were of the same views, attacked them at Coro- 
nea, and, having defeated them in battle, slew some of the 
Athenians, and took others of them alive. So the Atheni- 
ans evacuated all Boeotia, having made peace on condition of 
recovering their men. And the exiles of the Bœotians were 
restored, and they and all the rest became independent again. 

114. N ot long after this, Eubœa revolted from the Athe- 
nians ; and when Pericles had already crossed over to it with 
an army of Athenians, news was brought him that Megara 
had revolted ; that the Peloponnesians were on the point of in- 
vading Attica ; and that the Athenian garrison had been put to 
the sword by the Megareans, except as many as had escaped 
to Nisæa. Now the Megareans had revolted, after calling to 
their aid the Corinthians, and Sicyonians, and Epidaurians. 
So Pericles took the army back from Eubœa as quickly as 
possible. After this the Peloponnesians made an incur- 
sion as far as Eleusis and Thrium, and ravaged the country, 
under the command of Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias, king 
of the Lacedæmonians; and without advancing any farther 
they returned home. And the Athenians having again crossed 
over to Eubœa under the command of Pericles, subdued the 
whole of it, and settled the rest of the island by treaty; but 
the Histiæans they expelled from their homes, and held the 
territory themselves. 

115. Having returned from Euboa, not long after they 
made a truce with the Lacedæmonians and their allies for 
thirty years, giving back Nisæa, Pegs, Troezen, Achaia ; 
. k Poppo and Göller omit these words; Bekker and Arnold put them in 

rackets 
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for of these places in the Peloponnese the Athenians were 
in possession. Now in the sixth year a war broke out be- 
tween the Samians and Milesians about Priene; and the Mi- 
lesians being worsted in the war went to the Athenians, and 
raised an outcry against the Samians ; some private individuals 
from Samos itself taking part with them, from a wish to 
effect a revolution in the government. The Athenians there- 
fore sailed to Samos with forty ships, and established a de- 
mocracy ; and taking as hostages from the Samians fifty boys 
and as many men, deposited them in Lemnos, and after leaving 
a garrison in the island, withdrew. But the exiles of the Sa- 
mians (for there were some who did not remain in the island, 
but fled to the continent) having made arrangements with the 
most powerful of those in the city, and an alliance with 
Pisuthnes, the son of Hystaspes, who had the satrapy of Sardis 
at that time, and having collected auxiliaries to the number 
of seven hundred, crossed over to Samos towards night, and in 
the first place rose up against the commons, and secured 
most of them; then, having secretly removed their hostages 
from Lemnos, they revolted, and gave up to Pisuthnes the 
garrison and its commanders that were with them, and imme- 
diately prepared to go against Miletus. The Byzantines also 
revolted with them. | 

116. The Athenians, when they were aware of it, sailed 
with sixty ships for Samos, but did not use sixteen of them 
(for some were gone towards Caria to look out for the Phe- 
nician fleet; others towards Chios and Lesbos, carrying 
about orders to bring reinforcements); with forty-four, how- 
ever, under the command of Pericles and nine others, they 
fought a battle near the island of Tragia with seventy ships 
of the Samians, twenty of which were transports, (they all 
happened to be sailing from Miletus,) and the Athenians were 
victorious. Afterwards there came to them a reinforcement 
of forty ships from Athens, and five and twenty from Chios 
and Lesbos; and when they had disembarked, and had the 
superiority in land forces, they invested the city with three 
walls, and blockaded it by sea at the same time. Then 
Pericles took sixty ships of the blockading squadron, and 
went as quickly as. possible in the direction of Caunus and 
Caria, news having been brought that the Phoenician fleet was 
sailing against them: for . had also gone from Samos 
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Stesagoras and some others with five ships to fetch those of 
the Phoenicians. 

117. At this time the Samians, having suddenly sallied out, 
fell on the unprotected camp, and destroyed the guard-ships, 
and in a sea-fight defeated those that put out against them, 
and were masters of the sea along their coasts about fourteen 
days, carrying in and out what they pleased. But on the ar- 
rival of Pericles they were again closely blockaded by the 
fleet. Afterwards there came reinforcements, of forty ships 
with Thucydides, Hagnon, and Phormio, and twenty with 
Tlepolemus and Anticles, from Athens, and of thirty from 
Chios and Lesbos. Against these the Samians fought a 
short battle by sea, but being unable to hold out, were re- 
duced in the ninth month, and surrendered on conditions ; 
dismantling their wall, and giving hostages, and delivering 
up their ships, and agreeing to pay back by instalments the 
expenses of the war. The Byzantines also agreed to be sub- 
ject as before. 

118. After these things, though not many years later, what 
we have before narrated now took place, namely, the affair of 
Corcyra, and that of Potidæa, and whatever was made a pre- 
text for this war. All.these things that the Greeks perform- 
ed against one another and the barbarian, occurred in about 
fifty years, between the retreat of Xerxes and the beginning of 
this war : in the course of which the Athenians established their 
empire on a firmer footing, and themselves advanced to a great 
pitch of power; while the Lacedæmonians, though they per- 
ceived it, did not try to stop them, except for a short time, but 
remained quiet the greater part of the period. For even before 
this they were not quick in proceeding to hostilities, unless they 
were compelled; and to a certain extent also they were hin- 
dered by intestine wars; ! until the power of the Athenians was 
clearly rising to a dangerous height, and they were encroach- 
ing on their confederacy. Then, however, they considered it 
no longer endurable, but were of opinion that they ought with 
the greatest resolution to attack their power, and overthrow it, 
if they could, by commencing this war. Now the Lacedemo- 
nians themselves had decided that the treaty had been broken, 
and that the Athenians were guilty ; but they sent to Delphi, 


1 He seems to refer especially to the revolt of the Helots. 
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and inquired of the god, whether it would be better for them 
if they went to war: and he answered them, as it is reported, 
that if they carried on the war with all their might, they would 
gain the victory; and said that he would himself take part 
with them, whether called upon or not. 

119. Still they wished to summon the allies again, and 
put it to the vote, whether they should go to war. When 
the ambassadors had come from the confederates, and an as- 
sembly had been held, the others said what they wished, most 
of them accusing the Athenians, and demanding that war 
should be declared ; and the Corinthians, who had even be- 
fore begged them each separately, state by state, to vote for 
the war—being afraid for Potidæa, lest it should be destroyed 
first—and who were present then also, came forward last, 
and spoke as follows: 

120. “We can no longer, allies, find fault with the Lace- 
dzemonians, as not having both themselves voted for war, and 
now brought us together for this purpose: [though we should 
have blamed them if they had not done so}. For it is the 
duty of leaders, while they conduct their private affairs on a 
footing of equality, to provide for the interests of all; as they 
are also in other respects honoured above all. Now as many 
of us as have already had any dealings with the Athenians 
require no warning to beware of them; but those who live 
more in the interior, and not in the high way of communica- 
tion, ought to know, that if they do not defend those on the 
coast, they will find the carrying down of their produce [for 
exportation] more difficult, and the procuring again of those 
things which the sea affords to the mainland; and they ought 
not to be indifferent judges of what is now said, as though it 
did not affect them, but to consider that some time or other, 
if they should sacrifice the towns on the coast, the danger 
would reach even to them; and that they are now consulting 
for themselves no less [than for others]. And for this reason 
they ought not to shrink from passing to war instead of peace. 
For it is the part of prudent men, indeed, to remain quiet, 
should they not be injured; but of brave men, when in- 


1 The yàp in the succeeding words, yo yàp rode irysucvas, refers to a 
suppressed sentence: “We cannot now blame them ; Put they acted 

ifferently, we should have had a right to blame them; for those who com- 
mand others should provide for the welfare of others.” — Arnold. 
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jured,.to go from peace to war; and when a good opportunity 
offers, to come to an understanding again from hostilities ; and 
neither to be elated by their success in war, nor to brook in- 
jury through being charmed with the quiet of peace. For he 
who shrinks from this course for love of pleasure, would most 
quickly be deprived of the delights of indolence, for which he 
shrinks from it, should he remain quiet; and he who in war 
becomes grasping through success, does not reflect that he is 
buoyed up by a confidence that cannot be trusted. For many 
measures, though badly planned, have yet succeeded, through! 
the adversary being still worse advised ; and still more have 
there been which, though seeming to be well arranged, have 
on the contrary come to a disgraceful issue. For no one? 
conceives his plans with [only] the same degree of confidence 
as he carries them out in action; but we form our opinions in 
security, [and therefore with assurance ;] whereas we fail in 
action through fear. 

121. “Now as for ourselves, we are at the present time 
preparing for war because we are injured, and have sufficient 
grounds of complaint ; and when we have avenged ourselves on 
the Athenians, we will lay it down again in good time. And 
for many reasons it is likely that we should have the advantage ; 
first, as we are superior in numbers and military experience ; and 
secondly, as we all proceed with equal obedience to do what we 
are ordered. And for a fleet, in which they are so strong, we will 
equip one from the property we severally possess, and from the 
money at Delphi and Olympia ; for by contracting a loan of that 
we shall be able, by means of higher pay, to rob them of their 
foreign sailors. For the power of the Athenians is mercenary, 
rather than native: but ours would be less exposed to this, as 


See note on I. 32. 3. 

3 I have followed Goller’s reading of éuofa; Arnold prefers ô noa, con- 
sidering it as dependent on the two verbs ivOuusira: and dwefioyerat. 
“ What we 1 on in our expectations, and what we accomplish in our 

ractice, are wholly different from each other.“ My chief reason for pre- 
erring the former interpretation is, that the article is only used with ris- 
vet, and not with both nouns, as I think it usually is in other passages, 
where there is so marked an opposition between them: e. g. I. 71. 1. & &v 
ry piv wapackavy Cixata Kpdoowe:, TH Ot yoouy. K. T.A. II. 11. 6. xo d 
del dy +H moisia, TF pèr youn bapoa ovs orparevev, TH dt ipyw de d- 
ras wapackxsva{ecOa:.. Unless it is omitted in both cases, as I. 85. 5. rde 
Tay worspleoy wapacKevds Aby Kahos usuhtpevor avopoiws ipy e E- 
5 For other instances of ouotos with the force here given to it, see note 
on 
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it is strong in men more than in money. And by one victory 
[gained by us] in a sea-fight, in all probability they are ruin- 
ed; but should they hold out, we too shall have more time for 
studying naval matters; and when we have put our skill 
on an equal footing with theirs, in courage we shall most cer- 
tainly excel them. For the advantage which we possess by 
nature cannot be acquired by them through learning ; whereas 
the superiority which they have in point of skill may be at- 
tained by us through practice. And to have money for this 
purpose, we will raise contributions; or strange were it, if 
their allies should not refuse to contribute it for their own 
slavery, while we would not spend it to be avenged on our 
enemies, and to save ourselves at the same time, and to avoid 
suffering by means of this very money,' through having it taken 
from us by them. 

122. “We have also other ways of carrying on war, such 
as causing their allies to revolt, (which is the most effectual 
mode of taking from them the revenues in which they are so 
strong, ) and? raising works to annoy their country; with other 
things which one could not now foresee. For war least of 
all things proceeds on definite principles, but adopts most of its 
contrivances from itself to suit the occasion: in the course of 
which he that deals with it with good temper is more secure ; 
while he that engages in it with passion makes the greater failure. 
Let us reflect also, that if we were severally engaged in [only | 
quarrels with our equals about boundaries of territory, it might 
be borne : but as it is, the Athenians are a match for us all to- 
gether, and still more powerful against single states ; so that 
unless all in a body, and nation by nation, and city by city, 
with one mind we defend ourselves against them, they will 
certainly subdue us without trouble, when divided. And as 
for defeat; though it may be a terrible thing for any one to hear 
of, let him know that it brings nothing else but downright 
slavery : which is disgraceful for the Peloponnese to be even 

1 i. e. as it would be made the instrument of Athenian tyranny, if by 
submission they allowed them to take it from them. Or, on this very 
point of money,” as Arnold renders it. 

3 See ch. 142. 3, where Pericles mentions the two different methods of 
dorcralyiore, the one,” as Arnold explains it, by founding a city in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, strong enough to interfere with her trade, and be 
a check upon her power, dM avriwadoy ; the other by merely raising one 


or two forts in Attica, as strong-holds for plundering parties to keep the 
country in constant annoyance and alarm.” 
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mentioned as contingent, and for so many cities to be ill-treated 
by one. In that case we should appear either to be justly 
treated, or to put up with it through cowardice, and to show 
ourselves inferior to our fathers, who liberated Greece ; where- 
as we do not even secure this liberty for ourselves, but allow a 
tyrant state to set itself up amongst us, though we think it 
right to put down monarchs in any one state. And we do 
not know how this conduct is cleared of three of the greatest 
evils, folly, or cowardice, or carelessness. For you certainly 
have not escaped! these by betaking yourselves to that con- 
tempt of your foes, which has injured far more than any 
thing else ; and which, from ruining so many, has been called 
by the opposite name of senselessness. 

123. With regard then to what has been done before, 
why need we find fault with it at greater length than is ex- 
pedient for what is doing now? But with respect to what 
will be hereafter, we must labour for it by supporting what is 
present ; for it is our hereditary custom to acquire virtues by 
labours ; and you must not change the fashion, if you have a 
slight superiority now in wealth and power; (for it is not 
right that what was won in want should be lost in abundance ;) 
but must go to the war with good courage on many grounds; 
since the god has commanded it, and promised to take part 
with you himself; while the rest of Greece will all join you in 
the struggle, some for fear, and some for interest. Nor will 
you be the first to break the treaty ; for even the god himself 
considers it to have been violated, since he orders you to go to 
war ; but you will rather come to its support after it has been 
wronged: for the breakers of it are, not those who defend 
themselves, but those who were the first aggressors. 

124. So then, since on every ground you have good reason 
for going to war, and since we all in common recommend this, 
inasmuch as it is most certain that this is expedient both for 
states and individuals [in our league]; do not defer to assist 
the Potidæans, who are Dorians, and are besieged by Ionians, 
(the contrary of which used formerly to be the case,) and to 


1 Or, for surely you have not, through a wish to escape these imput- 
ations, betaken yourselves,” Ke. The play on the words e 
and am pn, says Arnold, can hardly be preserved in English: ‘A 
sense of your adversaries’ inferiority is so fatal a feeling to those who ene 
tertain it, that it more fitly deserves to be called nonsense.’ ” 
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vindicate the liberty ef the rest; since it is no longer possible 
for them to wait, ! while some are already injured, and others 
will be treated in the same way not much later, if we shall be 
known to have come together, but not to dare to avenge our- 
selves: but considering, allies, that we have reached a point of 
necessity, and, moreover, that what is mentioned is the best 
course, vote for the war; not being afraid of the immediate 
danger, but setting your hearts on the more lasting peace that 
will result from it. For it is by war that peace is rendered the 
more stable ; but to refuse to pass from a state of quiet to one of 
war is not equally free from danger. Being of opinion then 
that the tyrant state which has set itself up in Greece, has set 
itself up against all alike, so that it already rules over some, 
and is designing to rule over others, let us go against it and 
reduce it; and live ourselves free from danger in future, and 
give freedom to the Greeks who are now enslaved.” To this 
effect spoke the Corinthians. 

125. The Lacedsmonians, after they had heard from all 
what they thought, put the question to the vote of all the allies 
who were present in succession, both to greater and smaller 
states alike: and the majority voted for war. But though they 
had resolved on it, it was impossible to take it in hand imme- 
diately, as they were unprepared ; but it was determined that 
suitable means should be provided by the several states, and 
that there should be no delay. A year, however, did not 
pass while they were settling all that was necessary, but 
less, before they invaded Attica, and openly proceeded to 
the war. 

126. During this time they were sending ambassadors to 
the Athenians with complaints, in order that they might 
have as good a pretext as possible for the war, in case they 
should not listen to them. In the first place the Lacedæmo- 
nians sent ambassadors, and ordered the Athenians to drive 
out the pollution of the goddess; which pollution was of the 
following nature. There was one Cylon, a man who had 
conquered at the Olympic games, an Athenian of the olden 
time, both noble and powerful; he had married a daughter 
of Theagenes, a Megarean, who at that time was tyrant of 


1 The participle wep:névoyras refers to the whole body of the confederates, 
7 i represented in two divisions by the use of the article with 
péy and dé. 
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Megara. Now when Cylon was consulting the oracle at 
Delphi, the god told him to seize on the Acropolis of the 
Athenians during the greatest feast of Jupiter. So having 
received a force from Theagenes, and persuaded his friends to 
it, when the Olympic festival in the Peloponnese came on, he 
seized the Acropolis with a view to establishing a tyranny; 
thinking that that was the greatest festival of Jupiter, and 
that it was a very proper time for him, as he had conquered 
at the Olympic games. But whether it was the greatest fes- 
tival in Attica, or elsewhere, that had been alluded to, he 
neither stopped to consider, nor did the oracle express. For 
the Athenians also have a Diasian festival, which is called the 
greatest festival of Jupiter Milichius, held outside the city, 
in which all the people offer [something, though] many of 
them not victims, but country-offerings. 1 Thinking, however, 
that he understood it rightly, he took the business in hand. 
The Athenians, on perceiving it, ran in a body from the fields 
to resist them, and sitting down before the place besieged 
them. But as time went on, being tired out by the blockade, 
most of them went away, having commissioned the nine 
Archons to keep guard, and to arrange every thing with 
full powers, as they should consider best: for at that time 
the nine Archons transacted most of the state affairs. Now 
those who were besieged with Cylon were in a wretched con- 
dition for want of food and water. Cylon therefore and his 
brother made their escape, but when the rest were pressed 
hard, and some were even dying of famine, they seated them- 
selves as suppliants on the altar of the Acropolis. And those 
of the Athenians who had been commissioned to keep guard, 
when they saw them dying in the temple, raised them up on 
condition of doing them no harm, and led them away and 
killed them; while some who were seated before the Awful 
Goddesses? they despatched on the altars at the side entrance. 
And from this both they and their descendants after them 
were called accursed of, and offenders against, the goddess. 
The Athenians therefore expelled these accursed ones, and 
Cleomenes the Lacedæmonian also expelled them subsequently, 


1 i. e. little figures of dough or paste made into the shape of the swine, or 
other animals, which they were too poor to offer. 

2 A title of the Furies peculiarly given to them at Athens, according to 
Pausanias, as that of Eipésdes was at Sicyon—each per euphemismum.’ 
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in conjunction with some Athenian partisans, both driving 
out the living, and taking up and casting out the bones of the 
dead. They returned, however, afterwards, and their descend- 
ants are still in the city. 

127. This pollution then the Lacedæmonians ordered them 
to drive out; principally, as they professed, to avenge the hon- 
our of the gods; but really, because they know that Pericles, 
the son of Xanthippus, was connected with it on his mother’s 
side, and thought that if he were banished, their business with 
the Athenians would more easily succeed. They did not, 
however, so much hope that he would be treated in that way, 
as that it would cause a prejudice against him in the city ; 
from an idea that the war would in part be occasioned by his 
misfortune. For being the most powerful man of his time, and 
taking the lead in the government, he opposed the Lacede- 
monians in every thing, and would not let the Athenians 
make concessions, but instigated them to hostilities. 

128. The Athenians also, in return, commanded the Lace- 
dæmonians to drive out the pollution of Tænarus. For the Lace- 
demonians having formerly raised up some suppliants of the 
Helots from the temple of Neptune at Tænarus, led them away 
and slew them: and for this they think they were themselves 
also visited with the great earthquake at Sparta. They like- 
wise ordered them to drive out the curse of Minerva of the Bra- 
zen-House ; which was of the following kind. When Pausanias 
the Lacedæmonian, after being sent for by the Spartans for 
the first time from his command in the Hellespont, and brought 
to trial, was acquitted by them as not guilty, he was not sent 
out again in a public capacity; but in a private capacity, of his 
own accord, he took a trireme of Hermione, without the au- 
thority of the Lacedæmonians, and came to the Hellespont ; 
nominally, to join in the war of the Greeks ; but really, to carry 
out his measures with the king; which he had undertaken, in 
the first instance, from a desire of sovereignty over Greece. 
Now it was from the following fact that he first established a 
claim for service with the king, and made a commencement of 
the whole business. Having taken Byzantium when he was 
there before, after the return from Cyprus, (the Medes were in 
possession of it, and some connexions and relations of the king 
were taken in it,) on that occasion he sent back to the king 
those whom he had taken, not letting the other allies know ; 
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but giving out that they had escaped from him. This he 
managed in concert with Gongylus the Eretrian, to whom 
he had committed Byzantium and the prisoners. He also sent 
Gongylus with a letter to him; in which, as was afterwards 
discovered, the following was written: Pausanias, the ge- 
neral of Sparta, wishing to oblige thee, sends these men back to 
thee, after taking them in war. And I make a proposal, if thou 
also art pleased with it, that I should marry thy daughter, and 
make Sparta and the rest of Greece subject to thee. And I 
think that I am able to do this in concert with thee. If 
then any of these proposals please thee, send a trustworthy 
man to the sea, through whom in future we will confer.” 

129. Such was the purport of the writing ; and Xerxes was 
pleased with the letter, and sent Artabazus, the son of Phar- 
naces, to the sea, and ordered him to succeed to the satrapy 
of Dascylium, superseding Megabates, who was governor be- 
fore ; and gave him a letter in answer, to send over as quickly 
as possible to Pausanias at Byzantium, and to show him the 
seal; and whatever message Pausanias should send him on his 
own affairs, to execute it in the best and most faithful manner 
possible. On his arrival he did every thing as had been told 
him, and also sent over the letter; the following being written 
in reply to him: Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. 
For the men whom thou hast saved from Byzantium, and sent 
over the sea to me, there is laid up for thee in our house! [the 
record of] a benefit registered for ever; and I am also pleased 
with thy proposals. And let neither night nor day stop thee, 
that thou shouldst be remiss in doing any of the things which 
thou hast promised me: neither let them be impeded by out- 
lay of gold or silver, nor by number of troops, whithersoever 
there is need of their coming ; but in conjunction with Arta- 
bazus, an honourable man, whom I have sent to thee, fear 
not to promote both my interest and thine own, as shall be 
most creditable and advantageous for both.” 

130. On the receipt of this letter, Pausanias, though he 
was even before held in high repute by the Greeks for his 
generalship at Platæa, was then much more exalted ; and could 
no longer live in the ordinary style, but went out of Byzan- 

1 For other instances of this custom, see Herodotus V. 11. and VIII. 85., 


and the book of Esther, ch, vi. According to Herodotus, the name by which 
persons so registered were called was Orosangs,”’ or ‘“‘ benefactors.’ 
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tium clothed in a Median dress; and when he went through 
Thrace, Medes and Egyptians formed his body-guard ; and he 
had a Persian table laid for him, and could not conceal his 
purpose, but betrayed beforehand by trifling actions what he 
intended to practise in future on a larger scale. He also made 
himself difficult of access, and indulged such a violent temper 
towards all, that no one dared to approach him; and this was 
none of the least reasons why the confederates went over from 
him to the Athenians. 

131. The Lacedemonians, on becoming acquainted with 
it, recalled him the first time on this very account; and when 
he went out the second time in the vessel of Hermione, 
without their orders, and appeared to be acting in this way, 
and did not return to Sparta when forcibly driven out 
from Byzantium by the Athenians after a siege, but news 
came of his being settled at Colon in the Troad, and in- 
triguing with the barbarians, and making his stay there for 
no good; under these circumstances they waited no longer, 
but the ephors sent a herald and a scytale,' and told him not 
to leave the herald, else that they declared war against him. 
Wishing to be as little suspected as possible, and trusting to 
quash the charge by means of money, he proceeded to return 
the second time to Sparta. And at first he was thrown into 
prison by the ephors, (for the ephors have power to do this 
to the king,) but afterwards, having settled the business, he 
subsequently came out, and offered himself for trial to those 
who wished to examine into his case. 

132. Now the Spartans had no clear proof, neither his ene- 
mies nor the state at large, on which they could safely rely 
in punishing a man who was of the royal family and at present 
holding an honourable office ; (for as his cousin and guardian, 
he was regent for Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
king and at present a minor;) but by his contempt of the 
laws, and imitation of the barbarians, he gave room for many 
suspicions of his not wishing to be content with things as they 
were. And they reviewed his other acts, in whatever on any 
occasion he had lived beyond the established usages; and 

i 55 
r round it, on which the desputes wer 
written lengthwise, so that when unrolled they were unintelligible; com- 


manders abroad had one of like thickness, round which they rolled these 
papers, and so were able to read the despatches, 
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especially, that on the tripod at Delphi, which the Greeks 
dedicated as the first-fruits of the spoil of the Medes, he had 
formerly on his own individual responsibility presumed to have 
the following distich inscribed :-— 


“The Greek Pausanias, victor o’er the Mede, 
To Phebus this memorial decreed.” 


This distich then the Lacedæmonians at the very time erased 
from the tripod, and engraved by name all the cities that had 
joined in overthrowing the barbarian, and had dedicated the 
offering. This, however, was considered to be an act of guilt 
in Pausanias ; and since he had put himself in his present po- 
sition, it appeared to have been done in much closer keeping 
with his present views. They also heard that he was tam- 
pering with the Helots ; And it was the fact too; for he was 
promising them liberation and citizenship, if they would join 
in an insurrection, and in carrying out the whole of his plan. 
But not even then did they think right to! believe even any of 
the Helots themselves] as informers, and to proceed to any 
great severity against him; acting according to the custom which 
they usually observe towards their own citizens, not to be hasty 
in adopting any extreme measure in the case of a Spartan 
without unquestionable evidence: until a man of Argilus, it 
is said, who was about to carry to Artabazus the last letter 
for the king, and who had before been his favourite and very 
much trusted by him, gave information to them; having 
been alarmed at a thought which struck him, that none of the 
messengers before him had hitherto come back again; and 80, 
having counterfeited the seal, in order that if he were mistaken 
in his surmise, or if Pausanias should ask to make some alter- 
ation in the writing, he might not discover it, he opened the 
letter, and found written in it—having suspected? some 
additional order of the kind—directions to put him also to 
death. 

133. Then, however, the ephors, on his showing them the 
letter, gave greater credence to it; but still wished to be ear- 
witnesses of Pausanias’ saying something. When therefore, 


1 Or, even though they believed some of the Helots who had informed 
against him.“ 
3 TpocersaradGa:. The same verb occurs with the same force of the 
ted 95 95. 6, rae dé kopiXovrti aitas mpocexioretray is KohTyy xpatov 
Sn. 
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from a concerted plan, the man had gone to Tænarus ! as a sup- 
pliant, and had built himself a hut, divided into two by a 
partition wall, in which he concealed some of the ephors; and 
when Pausanias came to him, and asked the reason for his be- 
coming a suppliant, they heard all distinctly ; while the man 
charged him with what had been written, and set forth the 
other particulars, one by one, saying that he had never yet en- 
dangered him at all in his services with respect to the king, 
yet had been, just like the mass of his servants, preferred to 
death ; and Pausanias acknowledged these very things, and 
desired him not to be angry for what had happened, but gave 
him the security of raising him up from the temple, and 
begged him to go as quickly as possible, and not to put an 
obstacle in the way of his designs. 

134. After hearing him accurately, the ephors then went 
away, and having now certain knowledge [of his guilt], 
were preparing to arrest him in the city. But it is said 
that when he was just going to be arrested in the street, 
from seeing the face of one of the ephors as he approached 
him, he understood for what purpose he was coming; and 
on another of them making a secret nod, and out of kind- 
ness showing him [their object], he set off running to the 
temple of Minerva of the Brazen-House, and reached his 
place of refuge first; for the sacred ground was near at hand. 
To avoid suffering from exposure to the open air, he en- 
tered a building of no great size, which formed part of the 
temple, and remained quiet in it. The ephors were at the 
moment distanced in the pursuit; but afterwards they took 
off the roof of the building ; and having watched him in, and 
cut him off from egress, they barricaded the doors; and 
sitting down before the place, reduced him by starvation. 
When he was on the point of expiring in his present 
situation in the building, on perceiving it, they took him out 
of the temple while still breathing; and when he was taken 
out, he died immediately. They were going therefore to 
cast him, as they do malefactors, into the Cœadas; but after- 
wards they thought it best to bury him some where near. 
But the god at Delphi subsequently ordered the Lacedæmo- 
nians to remove the tomb to where he died, (and he now lies 


1 i. e. to the temple of Neptune on the promontory of Tenarus, which en- 
joyed the privileges of an asylum, or sanctuary. - 
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in the entrance to the sacred ground, as monumental columns 
declare in writing ;) and as what had been done was a pollu- 
tion to them, he ordered them to give back two bodies instead 
of one to the goddess of the Brazen-House. So they had two 
brazen statues made, and dedicated them as a substitute for 
Pausanias. 

135. The Athenians then, inasmuch as the god himself 
had decided this to be a pollution, retorted by commanding 
the Lacedæmonians to drive it out.—Now the Lacedemonians 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians, and charged Themistocles 
also as an accomplice in the medizing of Pausanias, as they 
discovered from the examinations in his case; and demanded 
that he should be punished with the same penalties. In com- 
pliance with this, (he happened to have been ostracised, and 
though he had a residence at Argos, used to travel about to 
the rest of the Peloponnese,) they sent with the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who were very ready to join in the pursuit, certain 
men who were told to bring him wherever they might fall in 
with him. 

136. Themistocles, being aware of this beforehand, fled from 
the Peloponnese to Corcyra; for he had been a benefactor to 
that people. But when the Corcyræans alleged that they 
were afraid to keep him at the risk of incurring the enmity 
of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians, he was carried over by 
them to the main-land opposite. And being pursued by those 
who had been appointed to the work, as they heard on in- 
quiry in what direction he was going, he was compelled in 
a strait to stop at the house of Admetus, the king of the 
Molossians, who was not on friendly terms with him. He 
happened to be from home; but Themistocles, addressing 
himself as a suppliant to his wife, was instructed by her to 
take their child, and seat bimself on the hearth. And when 
Admetus came not long after, he declared who he was, and 
begged him not to avenge himself on a banished man, for 
whatever he himself might have urged against any request of 
his to the Athenigns ; for in that case he would receive evil 
from the king, when he was far his inferior in power ; where- 
as it was the part of a noble nature to avenge itself on its 
equals [alone], and on fair terms. Besides, he had himself 
opposed the king with regard to some request merely, and not 
on a point of bodily safety: whereas he, if he gave him up, 
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(he mentioned by whom and for what he was being pursued, ) 
would deprive him of security of life.” The king, after hear- 
ing him, raised him up with his son (for so he was sitting with 
him, and this was the most prevailing mode of supplication). . 
137. And when the Athenians and Lacedseemonians came 
no long time after, he did not give him up; but as he wished 
to go to the king, sent him by land to the other sea, to Pydna, 
which was in Alexander’s dominions. There he found a mer- 
chant vessel putting to sea for Ionia, and having gone on 
board, was carried by a storm to the armament of the Atheni- 
ans, that was blockading Naxos. In his fear he told the mas- 
ter who he was, (for he was unknown to those in the vessel, ) 
and on what aceount he was flying; and said, that if he did 
not save him, he would declare that he was taking him for a 
pecuniary consideration; that their only hope of safety lay in 
no one’s leaving the vessel till the voyage could be continued; 
and that if he complied with his request, he would remember 
him with becoming gratitude. The master did so; and after 
lying out at sea off the naval encampment a day and a night, 
subsequently arrived at Ephesus. And Themistocles rewarded 
him by a present of money (for there came to him afterwards 
money from Athens, sent by his friends, and from Argos that 
which had been secretly laid up there): and having gone up 
the country with one of the Persians on the coast, he sent a 
letter to king Artaxerxes, the son.of Xerxes, who was lately 
come to the throne. The purport of the letter was this: “I 
Themistocles am come to thee, who have done most harm of all 
the Greeks to your house, as long as I was compelled to defend 
myself against thy father who had attacked me, but still far more 
good, when he was retreating in circumstances of safety to me, 
but of peril to him. And return for a benefit is owed me ;” 
(he mentioned his sending to him from Salamis previous in- 
formation of the retreat of the Greeks, and the non-destruction 
of the bridges at that time through his instrumentality, to 
which he falsely laid claim ;) “and now I am come with power 
todo thee great good, being persecuted by the Greeks because 
of my friendship for thee. But I wish to wait a year, and 
then explain in person to thee the objects of my coming.” 
138. The king, it is said, approved of his plan, and told 
him to do so. During the time that he waited he learnt as 
much as he could of the Persian language, and the institutions 
G 
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of the country; and having gone to him after the expiration 
of the year, he became an influential person with him, so as 
none of the Greeks had hitherto been, both on account of 
his previous reputation, and the hope which he suggested with 
regard to Greece, namely, that he would make it subject to 
him ; but most of all, from his showing himself talented by 
actual proofs. For Themistocles was one who most clearly 
displayed the strength of natural genius, and was particularly 
worthy of admiration in this respect, more than any other 
man: for by his own talent, and without learning any thing 
towards it before, or in addition to it, he was both the best 
judge of things present with the least deliberation, and the 
best conjecturer of the future, to the most remote point of 
what was likely to happen. Moreover, the things which he 
took in hand he was also able to carry out; and in those 
in which he had no experience he was not at a loss 'to form 
a competent judgment. He had too the greatest foresight of 
what was the better course or the worse in what was as yet 
unseen. In a word, by strength of natural talent, and short- 
ness of study, he was the best of all men to do ?off-hand what 
was necessary. He ended his life by disease; though some say 
that he purposely destroyed himself by poison, on finding that 
he was unable to perform what he had promised to the king. 
Now there is a monument to him in the Asiatic Magnesia, in 
the market-place; for he was governor of the country, the king 
having given him * Magnesia, which brought him in fifty 

1 « It should be remembered that +d xpivat, or the common-sense judg- 
ment which men may pass upon subjects which are not within their own pe- 
culiar study or salon, was constantly distinguished amongst the Greeks 
from that full 5 whether theoretical or practical, which enables 
men not moy to judge of things when done, but to do them themselves. See 
II. 40. 3. Vi. 39. 1. And on this principle the people at large were con- 
sidered competent judges of the conduct of their magistrates, though they 
might be very unfit to be istrates themselves.” — Arnold. 

2 Or, as Arnold renders it, in determining on a moment’s notice.” 
His wisdom was so little the result of study, that sudden emergencies did 
not perplex him, as they would those who, being accustomed to trust wholly 
to it, are called on at once to act without it.“ 

3 i. e. the land-tax or rent which was paid by these towns to the king, 
and which amounted generally to the tenth part of the produce, was given 
by him to Themistocles to furnish him with these articles of his establish- 
ment. In addition to similar instances mentioned in Arnold’s note, I may 
refer to Xenophon, Hellen. III. 1. 6. who informs us that Eurysthenes and 
Procles, descendants of the ahem king, Demaratus, continued to possess 
i Span Teuthrania, and Halisarna, the gift of the king of Persia to their 

iled ancestor. | 
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talents a year, for bread, Lampsacus for wine, (for it was 
considered more productive of wine than any other place 
at that time,) and Myus for. provisions! in general. But his 
relations say that his bones were carried, by his own com- 
mand, and laid in Attica without the knowledge of the Athe- 
nians ; for it was not lawful to give them burial, as they were 
the bones of a man banished for treason. Such was the end 
of Pausanias the Lacedæmonian, and Themistocles the Athe- 
nian, who had been the most distinguished of all the Greeks 
in their day. 

139. On the occasion then of their first embassy the Lacedæ- 
monians gave orders to this effect, and received commands in 
return about driving out the accursed. But on going subse- 
quently to the Athenians, they commanded them to raise the 
siege of Potidæa, and leave gina independent; and de- 
elared, most especially and distinctly of all, that there would be 
no war, if they rescinded the decree respecting the Megareans, 
in which it had been declared that they should not use the 
ports in the Athenian empire, or the Attic market. But the 
Athenians were neither disposed to obey them in the other 
points nor to rescind the decree ; as they charged the Mega- 
reans with an encroaching cultivation of the consecrated and 
unenclosed land, and with receiving the run-away slaves. 
Finally, when the last ambassadors had come from Lacedæmon, 
namely, Ramphias, Melesippus, and Agesander, and men: 
tioned none of the things which they usually had before, but 
simply this, “ ‘The Lacedemonians are desirous that there 
should be peace ; and there would be, if you were to leave 
the Greeks independent; the Athenians called an assembly, 
and proposed the subject for their consideration, and resolved, 
once for all, to deliberate and answer respecting all their de- 
mands. And many others came forward and spoke, support- 
ing both views of the question ; both that they should go to 
war, and that the decree should not be an obstacle to peace, 
but that they should rescind it: and then came forward Pe- 
ricles, the son of Xanthippus, the first man of the Athenians 
at that time, and most able both in speaking and acting, and 
advised them as follows. 

1 i. e. all additſonal articles of food, such as meat, fish, or vegetables, 


which were called by the common name of doy, in opposition to bread 
and wine, which were considered the main supports of human life. 
a2 
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140. “I always adhere to the same opinion, Athenians, 
that we should make no concessions to the Lacedemonians ; 
although I know that men are not persuaded to go to war, and 
act when engaged in it, with the same temper; but that, 
according to results, they also change their views. Still I see 
that the same advice, or nearly the same, must be given by 
me now as before; and I claim from those of you who are be- 
ing persuaded to war, that you will support the common re- 
solutions, should we ever meet with any reverse; or not, on 
the other hand, to lay any claim to intelligence, if successful: 
For it frequently happens that the results of measures proceed 
no less incomprehensibly than the counsels of man ; and there- 
fore we are accustomed to regard fortune as the author of all 
things that turn out contrary to our expectation. Now the 
Lacedæmonians were both evidently plotting against us before, 
and now especially are doing so. For whereas it is expressed 
in the treaty, that we should give and accept judicial decisions 
of our differences, and each side [in the mean time] keep what 
we have; they have neither themselves hitherto asked for 
such a decision, nor do they accept it when we offer it; but 
wish our complaints to be settled by war rather than by words ; 
and are now come dictating, and no longer expostulating. 
For they command us to raise the siege of Potidæa, and to 
leave Ægina independent, and to rescind the decree respecting 
the Megareans ; while these last envoys that have come charge 
us also to leave the Greeks independent. But let none of you 
think that we should be going to war for a trifle, if we did 
not rescind the decree respecting the Megareans, which they 
principally put forward, [saying, | that if it were rescinded, 
the war would not take place: nor leave in your minds any 
room for self-accusation hereafter, as though you had gone to 
war for a trivial thing. For this trifle ! involves the whole 
confirmation, as well as trial, of your purpose. If you yield 
to these demands, you will soon also be ordered to do something 
greater, as having in this instance obeyed through fear: but by 


t “ Furnishes you with an opportunity of ape our resolution, 
while it tries it” It would confirm theis resolution, an 8 it against 
future attempts of the enemy, for the reason given two lines afterwards, 
amicyuproduevor 62 gadis dv xatracrneare, c. T. X. “Exe: here exactly 
agrees with Goller's explanation of it quoted in the note to c. 9. 2. Au- 
sam dat alicui rei. Arnold. 
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resolutely refusing you would prove clearly to them that they 
must treat with you more on an equal footing. 

141. Henceforth then make up your minds, either to 
submit before you are hurt, or, if we go to war, as I think is 
better, on important or trivial grounds alike to make no 
concession, nor to keep with fear what we have now acquired ; 
for both the greatest and the least demand from equals, imperi- 
ously urged on their neighbours previous to a judicial decision, 
amounts to the same degree of subjugation. Now with regard 
to the war, and the means possessed by both parties, that we 
shall not be the weaker side, be convinced by hearing the par- 
tieulars. The Peloponnesians are men who ' cultivate their 
land themselves; and they have no money either in private 
or public funds. ‘Then they are inexperienced in long and 
transmarine wars, as they only wage them with each other for 
a short time, owing to their poverty. And men of this de- 
scription can neither ? man fleets nor often send out land arma- 
ments ; being at the same time absent from their private busi- 
ness, and spending from their own resources ; and, moreover, 
being also shut out from the sea: but it is super-abundant 
revenues that support wars, rather than compulsory contribu- 
tions. And men who till the land themselves are more ready 
to wage war with their persons than with their money : feel- 
ing confident, with regard to the former, that they will escape 
from dangers ; but not being sure, with regard to the latter, 
that they will not spend it before they have done ; especially 
should the war be prolonged beyond their expectation, as [in 
this case] it probably may. For in one battle the Peloponne- 
sians and their allies might cope with all the Greeks together ; 
but they could not carry on a war against resources of a dif- 
ferent description to their own ; since they have no one board 
of council, so as to execute any measure with vigour ; and all 
having equal votes, and not being of the same races, each for- 
wards his own interest ; for which reasons nothing generally 
is brought to completion. For some of them wish to avenge 
themselves as much as possible on some particular party ; 
while others wish as little as possible to waste their own pro- 


1 Literally, ‘“ who work themselves; in opposition to such as had slaves 
to work for them. The substantive Zoya, and the verb lpydZouat, are fre- 
quently used with especial reference to agricultural work, e. g. II. 72. 8. 

2 Göller repeats éxwépwesy with ernpotvres. 
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perty. And after being slow in coming together, it is but 
during a small part of the time that they look to any of the 
general interests, while during the greater part they are con- 
triving for their own. And each individual does not imagine 
that he will do any harm by his own neglect, but thinks that 
it is the business of every one else too to look out for himself; 
so that through the same idea being individually entertained 
by all, the common cause is collectively sacrificed without their 
observing it. 

142. “ Most of all will they be impeded by scarcity of 
money, while, through their slowness in providing it, they 
continue to delay their operations ; whereas the opportunities 
of war wait for no one. Neither, again, is their raising works 
against us worth fearing, or their fleet. With regard to the 
former, it were difficult even in time of peace to set up a rival 
city ; much more in a hostile country, and when we should 
have raised works no less against them: and if they build 
[only] a fort, they might perhaps hurt some part of our land 
by incursions and ! desertions ; it will not, however, be possible 
for them to prevent our sailing to their country and raising 
forts, and retaliating with our ships, in which we are 80 
strong. For we have more advantage for land-service from 
our naval skill, than they have for naval matters from their 
skill by land. But to become skilful at sea will not easily be 
acquired by them. For not even have you, though practising 
from the very time of the Median war, brought it to perfec- 
tion as yet; how then shall men who are agriculturalists 
and not mariners, and, moreover, will not even be permitted 
to practise, from being always ? observed by us with many 
ships, achieve any thing worth speaking of ? Against a few 
ships observing them they might run the risk, encouraging 
their ignorance by their numbers; but when kept in check 
by many, they will remain quiet ; and through not practising 
will be the less skilful, and therefore the more afraid. For 
naval service is a matter of art, like any thing else; and does 
not admit of being practised just when it may happen, as a 
by-work ; but rather does not even allow of any thing else 
being a by-work to it. 

1 i. e. by harbouring the slaves and others who might go over to them. 
2 ipopusiv means properly to lie at anchor, or take up a station, with a 


hostile purpose; hence, to observe the movements of an enemy, with a 
view to attack him; or, frequently, to blockade him.“ 
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143. Even if they should take some of the funds at Olym- 
pia or Delphi, and endeavour, by higher pay, to rob us of 
our foreign sailors, that would be alarming, if we were 
not a match for them, by going on board ourselves and our 
resident aliens; but now this is the case; and, what is best 
of all, we have native steersmen, and crews at large, more 
numerous and better than all the rest of Greece. And 
with the danger before them, none of the foreigners would 
consent to fly his country, and at the same time with less hope 
of success to join them in the struggle, for the sake of a few 
days’ higher pay. The circumstances of the Peloponnesians 
then seem, to me at least, to be of such or nearly such a 
character; while ours seem both to be free from the faults I 
have found in theirs, and to have other great advantages in 
more than an equal degree. Again, should they come by land 
against our country, we will sail against theirs; and! the loss 
will be greater for even a part of the Peloponnese to be ra- 
vaged, than for the whole of Attica. For they will not be able 
to obtain any land in its stead without fighting for it ; while we 
have abundance, both in islands and on the mainland. More- 
ever, consider it [in this point of view]: if we had been 
islanders, who would have been more impregnable? And we 
ought, as it is, with views as near as possible to those of 
islanders, to give up all thought of our land and houses, and 
keep watch over the sea and the city; and not, through being 
enraged on their account, to come to an engagement with the 
Peloponnesians, who are much more numerous; (for if we de- 
feat them, we shall have to fight again with no fewer of them; 
and if we meet with a reverse, our allies are lost also; for they 
will not remain quiet if we are not able to lead our forces 
against them ;) and we should make lamentation, not for the 
houses and land, but for the lives [that are lost]; for it is not 
these things that gain men, but men that gain these things. 
And if I thought that I should persuade you, I would bid you 
go out yourselves and ravage them, and show the Peloponne- 

1 Literally, “it will no longer be the same thing for some part of the 
Peloponnese to be ravaged, and for the whole of Attica.“ 
3 &dinue is used in a similar sense by whe aot Ed. Col. 914. 
slr’ ag zis 
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sians that you will not submit to them for these things, at 
any rate. 

144, J have also many other grounds for hoping that we 
shall conquer, if you will avoid gaining additional dominion at 
the time of your being engaged in the war, and bringing on 
yourselves dangers of your own choosing; for I am more 
afraid of our own mistakes than of the enemy’s plans. But 
those points shall be explained in another speech at the time 
of the events. At the present time let us send these men 
away with this answer: that with regard to the Megareans, 
we will allow them to use our ports and market, if the Lace- 
dæmonians also abstain from expelling foreigners, whether 
ourselves or our allies ('for it forbids neither the one nor the 
other in the treaty): with regard to the states, that we will 
leave them independent, if we also held them as independent 
when we made the treaty ; and when ¢hey too restore to the 
states a permission to be independent suitably to the interests,? 
not of the Lacedæmonians themselves, but of the several statea, 
as they wish: that we are willing to submit to judicial decision, 
according to the treaty: and that we will not commence hos- 
tilities, but will defend ourselves against those who do. For 
this is both a right answer and a becoming one for the state 
to give. But you should know that go to war we must; and 
if we accept it willingly rather than not, we shall find the 
enemy less disposed to press us hard; and, moreover, that it 
is from the greatest hazards that the greatest honours also are 
gained, both by state and by individual. Our fathers, at any 
rate, by withstanding the Medes—though they did not begin 
with such resources [as we have], but had even abandoned 
what they had—and by counsel, more than by fortune, and 
by daring, more than by strength, beat off the barbarian, and 
advanced those resources to their present height. And we 
must not fall short of them; but must repel our enemies in 
every way, and endeavour to bequeath our power to our pos- 
terity no less [than we received it ].” 

145. Pericles spoke to this effect; and the Athenians, 

1 Arnold, after Hermann, understands ixeivo and rdde as accusatives, and 
supplies v: as the nominative case to xwAve. Göller, after Haack, under- 
stands c ús: as impersonal, “‘ neither the one nor the other is a hinderance 
in the treaty.” 

2 Compare chap. 19. 1. 76. 1. 
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thinking that he gave them the best advice, voted as he de- 
sired them, and answered the Lacedæmonians according to 
his views, both on the separate points, as he told them, and 
generally, that they would do nothing on command, but were 
ready to have their complaints settled by judicial decision, ac- 
cording to the treaty, on a fair and equal footing. So they 
went back home, and came on no more embassies afterwards. 

146. These were the charges and differences that each side 
had before the war, beginning from the very time of the affairs 
at Epidamnus and Corcyra. Nevertheless they continued to 
have intercourse during them, and to go to each other’s coun- 
try without any herald, though not without suspicion ; for 
what was taking place served to break up the treaty, and was 
a pretext for war. 


